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of the 


“BUFFALO” Frivving 
SILENT CUTTER 


Bowl Raised and Lowered by Compressed Air 








Steve Gerber, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Louis Meyer Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 


Max Trunz, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Henry Muhs Co., Passaic, N. J. 
Reading Abattoir Co., Reading, Pa. 
Kerber Pkg. Co., Elgin, III. 


Chas. Hess Sausage and Prov. Co, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


E. Greenebaum Co., New York City 


Merkel Bros., Inc., Jamaica, L. I, 
ie a 


N. Auth Provision Co., Washington, 
DK. 


Masi Pkg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chas. Wagner & Son, Trenton, N. J. 


W. F. Schonland Sons, Inc., Man- 
chester, N. H. 


Model 43-T Fuhrman & Forster Co., Chicago 
John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia. 




















All gears, pinions, racks and bearings, formerly J. A. Peters, Detroit 
placed underneath the machine to raise the bowl, : 
have been eliminated! Operation is exactly the Geo. Kern, Inc., New York City 
same as an Air Stuffer. Cuts, and empties a Vette & Zuncker, Chicago 
batch in 5 minutes! Reliable Pkg. Co., Chicago 





If you see it in operation, you will buy! 
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Do 


Small Orders Eat Up Your Profits? 


Then Study Your Sales Territories 
and Concentrate on the Profitable 
Accounts Instead of Mere Volume 


Keen competition in the pack- 
ing industry has brought about 
the covering of consuming terri- 
tories with a fine-tooth comb. 


Getting an order has been the 
most important business of the 
day. The salesman is urged to 
sell as many items as possible 
and to get all the orders and new 
accounts obtainable. Sales cam- 
paigns are put into action and the 
salesman sells 
whatever he can. 


If he gets his list price for the 
product, he is not very much con- | 
cerned beyond that. It is not his | 
job to think whether the sale is | 
a profitable one for his company. | 
His job is to sell. 

But back of the sales force is 
the need for study of every rep- | 
resentative’s sales to see how. 
many of them are profitable sales. | 
Is this man combing his territory | 
so carefully and is he so persist- | 
ent that the retailer is giving him | 
a little order just because he is | 
a good fellow and a good sales- 
man, and turning over the bulk 
of his business to someone else? 


What Price Intensive Selling? 


Has not a large part of the vol- 
ume of small orders now handled 
y all packers found its origin in 

S matter of intensive selling? 
Is this not more nearly responsi- 
ble for the large number of small | 
orders carried on every packer’s 


wherever and 


books than the hand-to-mouth 
buying policies of the retail 
trade? 

Packers have worked a lot on 
the operating end of their busi- 
ness to reduce costs. They are 
constantly studying their labor 
problems and are seeking the aid 
of efficiency engineers to see 
where economies can be made. 

They are studying the kind and 
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quality of livestock that can best 
be manufactured into the most 
acceptable product for the trade, 
and they are making progress 
along these lines. It is now well 
recognized that operation in a 
large percentage of packing plants 
is efficient. 

All of this conservation is being 
made and the savings wasted in 
“profitless prosperity.” <A big 
volume of business is being done 
with earnings sufficient only to 
pay expenses and sometimes re- 
turn a small margin of profit. 


Lost Effort in Small Orders 


Where is the result of this 
effort being poured out? Is it 
not in the distribution end of the 
business? Is it not in the cost 
of securing and delivering the 
great number of small orders that 
salesmen have piled up because 
they have been urged and pushed 
to do more business? 

All of this urge is proper, but 
it should be supplemented by in- 
formation on the minimum size 
of order the company can afford 
to handle, and on the amount of 
business that must come from 
each customer in a given period. 

If the salesman has this in- 


| formation at his fingertips, it will 
lconserve his effort and enable 


him to use his time and energy 


= to the greatest advantage for his 


company. 
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_But before such data can be 
given the salesman, the company 
must make a survey of its selling 
effort and an analysis of its sales. 
It must find out what it costs to 
handle a sale, whether large or 
small. It must figure to handle 
all sales at a profit and not make 
the advantageous ones pay for 
those on which there is a loss. 

This can not be done. Such 
sales cannot carry their own costs 
and the burden of the unprofit- 
able ones, and still realize a prof- 
it. It is only to customers whose 
accounts are profitable that spe- 
cial favors can be given. 

Tells How to Analyze Orders 


Howard C. Greer, director of 
organization and accounting of 
the Institute of American Meat 
Packers has outlined the methods 
that can be used by packers in 
analyzing their orders to find 
which are profitable and which 
are not. Mr. Greer presented 
this data in condensed form at 
the recent Convention, and it has 
since been published in detail by 
the Institute in a pamphlet en- 
titled, “The Cost of Handlnig 
Small Orders and Accounts.” 

His study had two distinct 
purposes: 

(1) To determine the relative 
number of small orders and small 
accounts and the relative volume 
produced by such orders and ac- 
counts; and 

(2) To determine the cost of 
handling each type of business, 
for comparison, if possible, with 
the margin secured on that busi- 
ness. 

His study related to two branch 
houses. Similar methods can be 
applied by any packer to his sales 
territories, whether these are 
served by branch selling agencies, 
trucks, route cars, or direct from 
the packing plant. 

The details of Mr. Greer’s 
study and its results, follow: 


Cost of Handling Small 


Orders and Accounts 
By Howard C. Greer* 


One of the difficult problems met in 
recent years by manufacturers and 
wholesalers in all lines of business is 
the increasingly large number of small 
orders and small accounts found on 
their books. The supposed practice of 
hand-to-mouth buying has been blamed 
by many business men for the shrink- 


*Director, Department of Organization and Ac- 
counting, Institute of American Meat Packers. 
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ing size of the average sale and, by 
implication, of the smaller aggregate 
purchases of the individual customer. 

Evidence is beginning to accumulate, 
however, to show that competition 
among the manufacturers for the re- 
tailer’s business, resulting in a scatter- 
ing of purchases over larger number 
of supply houses, is at least partly re- 
sponsible for this condition. Studies 
are now being made in many lines to 
determine the exact extent of small 
order and small account buying, its 
causes, and its cost. 

It has been the impression among 
many people in the packing industry 
that there are too many small orders 
handled and too many small accounts 
on the books. 

The correctness of this impression 
has been strikingly demonstrated by 
the first portion of a study on the sub- 
ject now being conducted by the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers. The 
findings—presented in detail in this ar- 
ticle—bring out such startling facts as 
the following: 

Cost of Small Orders Startling. 

The meat and produce purchases of a 
single consumer family of normal size 
probably amount to more than the pur- 
chases of one out of every three or four 
retailer customers of a packinghouse 
branch or wholesale market. 

While the average order received by 
a packinghouse distributing agency 
may be $30 or more, about one-fourth 


of all orders are for less than $5, and - 


one-half or more are for less than $15. 

In a typical branch, 5 per cent of 
the accounts produced one-third of the 
total volume, and 20 per cent of the 
accounts produced two-thirds of the 
total volume. Half of the accounts 
were so small that they produced al- 
together only 4 per cent of the total 
volume. 

The cost of distributing to small cus- 
tomers runs in some cases as high as 
$35 per hundred dollars of sales, or 
nearly twenty times the proportionate 
cost for the largest accounts. Nearly 
half of all the accounts handled show 
costs of over $10 per hundred dollars 
of sales. 

Cases Studied Are Typical. 

These facts were developed by the 
intensive examination of the records 
of two branch houses for a brief period 
during the summer of 1928. The num- 
ber of cases studied is so small and 
the period of time covered so brief 
that the results cannot be presented 
as proving the widespread existence 
of conditions such as those quoted. 

It is the opinion of all packinghouse 
men consulted on the subject, however, 
that the instances are typical, and such 
collateral information as is available 
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supports this conclusion. It Seems 
probable, if not certain, that a cor. 
responding study in other companies 
and for other recent periods, would 
produce similar results. 

The situation existing is one of suffj. 
cient importance to command the 
thought and attention of every pack. 
inghouse executive interested in the 
distribution of his product, and to sug- 
gest the study by each concern of its 
own small order and account problem 
if one exists. A remedy for the bad 
features of the situation may not be 
easy to find, and an intelligent attack 
on the problem must be based on a 
thorough knowledge of the facts ip 
each individual case. 

The purpose of this article is to de- 
scribe what was done in the study ip 
question, as a suggestion of the meth. 
ods which may profitably be followed 
in similar analyses by other companies; 
also to present the more significant 
features of the information obtained 
from the study, as an illustration of 
the type of data which may be secured 
through such methods, for utilization 
in determining sales policies. 

Scope and Purpose of the Study. 

In line with the policy of the indus- 
try to place the production and mer. 
chandising of meat products on the 
most efficient possible basis, there was 
set up in the Institute a Commission 
on the Elimination of Waste, under 
the Chairmanship of F. Edson White. 

This Commission is composed of a 
number of groups, one of which deals 
particularly with distribution problems, 
and another with problems ef account- 
ing and finance. At a meeting of the 
section on wastes in distributing and 
selling considerable attention was given 
to the losses resulting from small 
order buying, and as a result the ¢e 
operation of the section on accounting 
and finance was sought. 

To determine the probable extent of 
costs and expenses from this source, 
it was decided to undertake an illu 
trative study of the experiences of sev- 
eral different packing companies in te 
spect to small orders and small ac 
counts. ue 

Industry Gives Cooperation. 

Two large packing companies wert 
asked to open the records of oneé 
their branch houses to a representaw 
of the Institute, and to furnish @ 
with such clerical assistance as mig 
be necessary for the study. : 
companies complied, and to thet @ 
operation is due the collection # 
presentation of the information @ 
tained in this article. 

Other companies were asked to fit 
nish similar assistance in a study @ 

(Continued on page 34.) 
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Efficient Equipment Keeps Rendering Costs Low 
Conveyors Throughout the Plant of a 
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Western Rendering Company Eliminate 
Handling and Reduce Labor Expense 


There is no economy in using 
hand labor when efficient me- 
chanical equipment is available 
to take its place. 

Meat plant transportation and 
handling expenses are important 
items in the cost of finished meats 
and meat products. In many de- 
tails of meat plant operations, 
very efficient methods have been 
developed and are in use. But 
much remains to be done, on the 
whole, before the industry will 
become as efficient in plant trans- 
portation as it is in many proces- 
sing operations. 

In view of the dependence 
many industries are placing in 
gravity and mechanical convey- 
ors of one kind and another to 
handle raw materials, parts and 
finished products, it is surpris- 
ing that the meat industry has 
not seen the light and that it has 
not made more use of these effi- 
cient tools to reduce handling and 
labor costs, speed up processes 
and obtain better standardization 
of methods and products. 


Conveyors Reduce Costs 
Money spent in handling a 
product is an expense the packer 








must bear. It cannot be passed 
on to the consumer. 

For this reason, if for no other, 
the packer who is trying to get 
the most out of his business 
should give some thought and 
study to conveyors and mechan- 
ical handling equipment, and to 
how they can be used to advan- 
tage in his plant. 

The following article is a brief 
description of a rendering plant 
on the Pacific Coast. It has a 
capacity of 75 tons daily. It is 
notable for several reasons, not 
the least of which, perhaps, is the 
completeness with which it has 
been mechanized, particularly 
with reference to handling ani- 
mals and product. Meat packers 
may find in this description and 
the accompanying illustrations 
some suggestions that will be of 
value to them in reducing han- 
dling costs of meats and packing 
plant products. 


Modern Rendering 
Methods 


The plant of the California Render- 
ing Co. Los Angeles, Calif., consists 
of five buildings inclosed on an attrac- 


tive site at 4137 Bandini Blvd. There 
is the main building, in which all 
processing is done, the boiler house, 
the general offices, a shower room and 
an automobile shed. All ef these build- 
ings are kept neatly painted and in a 
spick-and-span condition at all times, 
and the grounds are carefully land- 
scaped so that the effect in general is 
pleasing. 

The main building of the plant is of 
corrugated sheet iron on a structural 
steel framework. The floors are of con- 
crete and large windows in all four 
walls furnish an abundance of natural 
light. 

The interior of the building is par- 
ticularly light, airy and roomy, plenty 
of working space having been left 
around each machine and piece of 
equipment. Entrance and exit to the 
building are through four doors meas- 
uring 12 by 20 ft. The distance from 
the floor to the bottom of the steel roof 
trusses is 21 ft. 

No Odors Escape. 

The up-to-date and efficient equip- 
ment installed, the facilities for han- 
dling animals and product with a min- 
imum of labor and expense, and the 
precautions that have been taken to 
avoid giving offense to the residents 
of the neighborhood, are, perhaps, the 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE PLANT OF THE CALIFORNIA RENDERING CO., LOS ANGELES. 
The general offices are on the right and the shower room on the left. 


The main processing building and the boiler room 
e rear. Particular attention has been given this plant to prevent giving offense to the residents of the neighborhood, 
os disposed of as fast as they are formed. The yard in front of the main building is landscaped with flowers and 
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ELECTRICALLY-OPERATED MECHANICAL HANDLING DEVICES KEEP LABOR COSTS LOW IN THIS PLANT. 
From the hog the material is conveyed to the cookers by 


Careasses are brought to the band saw by means of an 
Here they are cut up, the pieces being taken 
to the hog by the belt conveyor shown on the right. 


overhead rail. 


outstanding features of this modern 
rendering plant. 

This last consideration, in particular, 
deserves the study of rendering plant 
owners. The building and equipment 
are kept scrupulously clean at all 
times. Animals and products are not 
permitted to lie around but are han- 
dled promptly. Finally, there are no 
openings in the roef, and all windows 
are so arranged that they cannot be 
opened. 

All cooking is done at atmospheric 
pressure, the vapors being drawn off 
by Pelphrey vacuum heads and dis- 
charged through the fire boxes under 
the boilers. A description of this 
method of preventing odors in render- 
‘ing and packing plants was described 
in the August 20, 1927, issue of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 

Plant Well Ventilated. 

A suction ventilating system has also 
‘been installed with the duct openings 
closely spaced throughout the plant. 








@ second conveyor. 


The air drawn off by this ventilating 
system is discharged into the boiler 
stack just above the damper. Not only 
is care taken to prevent odors, but 
those that occur as the natural result 
of processing operations are rendered 
harmless or are disposed of in one way 
or another as fast as formed. 

In addition to processing fallen ani- 
mals, the company also slaughters a 
considerable number, holding pens 
being available for three carloads. That 
portion of the building where animals 
are slaughtered is equipped with 
knocking and shooting pen, a hoist for 
elevating the animals to an overhead 
rail and an electric hoist for pulling 
hides. 

After skinning, dressing and halving 
or quartering, the carcasses are con- 
veyed by an overhead rail to a band 
saw where they are cut up, the pieces 
being placed on an inclined belt. con- 
veyor which takes them to a No. 45 
Diamond hog for hashing before going 


There are seven of these cookers, 
the percolating pans, material is conveyed to the bone mill, 


to the cookers. From the hog, a bet 
conveyor extends to the cookers. There 
are seven of these installed in a row 
along one side of the building. This 
conveyor serves all of the cookers, 

After the material has been rep. 
dered, it is drawn off imto percolating 
pans and allowed to stand until the 
excess grease has drained off. It is 
then shoveled onto a drag conveyor 
which carries it to the conveyor ex- 
tending from the hog along to the top 
of the cookers. This takes it to a No. 
11 Wilson bone mil, where it is re 
duced before going to the expellers, 

Use is again made of a conveyor to 
elevate the material from the bone mill 
to an overhead bin. From this bin the 
material is delivered to the expeller. 
The last conveyor handles the crack- 
lings from the expellers to an over- 
head bin, from which they are delivered 
by gravity to motor trucks. 

Blood, fish scrap, gut waste and 

(Continued on page 32.) 


TWO VIEWS SHOWING THE EXPELLERS, MECHANICAL CONVEYORS AND THE OVERHEAD TRUCK LOADING BI. 


After passing through the boné mill, conveyors are used 
to elevate the cracklings to the expellers and from these ma- 


chines to an overhead bin. 


Here is shown the overhead bin. 
lings are loaded inte automobile .trucks by gravity. 


From here the bas 4 


capacity of this plant is 75 tons daily, 
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Eastern Packers Fight Freight Rate Boost 


Mobilize at Kansas City to Protest 
Increases in Livestock Rates from 
the West to Eastern Packing Points 


Representatives of eastern meat 
packers, western markets and pro- 
ducers’ organizations are making a de- 
termined fight against efforts of west- 
ern roads to increase the livestock rates 
from the western markets—St. Paul, 
Sioux City, Omaha, St. Joseph and 
Kansas City—to all packing points east 
of the Indiana-Illinois state line. 

A hearing was held at Kansas City 
on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
March 25-27, before Examiner J. P. 
McGrath of the Interstate Commerce 
Commision. Briefly, the case involved 
the following: 


Kelly Formula Cancelled. 


When reduced livestock rates be- 
came effective on November 1, 1928, 
to eastern destinations from Chicago 
and St. Louis, the eastern lines can- 
celled all reference to the so-called 
Kelly combination rule prescribing the 
formula for constructing rates from 
points west of the Mississippi River to 
points east of the Indiana-lIllinois state 
line. 

However, tariffs of the western lines 
continued to refer to the rule which, 
under the principles announced in the 
Sligo iron eases, forced them to absorb 
the full shrinkage of approximately 6 
cents per 100 pounds, leaving the east- 
ern lines to enjoy higher earnings than 
prior to November 1, 1928. 

The western lines first sought to 
cancel reference to the Kelly combina- 
tion rule in their tariffs, but the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission suspended 
these tariffs in I. & S. Docket No. 3199. 
Thereupon, the western carriers sought 
to withdraw these tariffs and filed new 
ones to become effective March 10, 
1929, and later, which would have 
eliminated reference to the combination 
tule and published, in lieu thereof, pro- 
portional rates. 


Protest Rate “Shrinkages.” 


These proportional rates were merely 
the old local rates “shrunk” under the 
combination rule to the extent of the 
Western part of that shrinkage. 
Numerous protests were filed and the 
Commission suspended the tariffs under 
I. & S. Docket No. 3252, the present 
Proceeding. 

If these rates become effective, ship- 
ments from west of the Mississippi 
River would lose the reductions made 


November 1, 1928. In some cases 
higher rates would be in effect than 
prices to that date. A few examples 
follow: 


To New York, N. Y., from Omaha, 
Neb., on hogs, double-deck: 
Rate in effect Oct. 31, 1928... .8544c 
Rate in effect Nov. 1, 1928. ..79%4c 
Proposed rate in this case... .84%4c 

To Buffalo, N. Y., from Omaha, Neb., 
on hogs, double-deck: 
Rate in effect Oct. 31, 1928.. .69%c 
Rate in effect Nov. 1, 1928. .65%4c 
Proposed rate in this case... .70c 

To Columbus, O., from Omaha, Neb., on 
hogs, double-deck: 
Rate in effect Oct. 31, 1928 61¢c 
Rate in effect Nov. 1, 1928.....57c¢ 
Proposed rate in this case 


Prominent Men at Hearing. 

The following representatives of 
packers were present at the Kansas 
City hearing and participated in the 
fight: 

Karl Knox Gartner and T. H. Allison, 
representing Independent Slaughterers’ 
Traffic Association, embracing all 
packers within the New York City dis- 
trict. 

W. C. Watson, Swift & Company and 
subsidiary concerns. 

W. W. Adams, Allied Packers, Inc., 
with houses at Buffalo, Detroit and 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

H. E. Wennagel, Wm. Schluderberg- 
T. J. Kurdle Co. of Baltimore. 

J. McNamara, Sullivan Packing Co., 
Detroit. 

M. A. Cox, Hammond Standish & 
Co., Detroit. 

B. H. Pemberton, Rochester Packing 
Co., Rochester; Albany Packing Co., 
Albany, and on behalf of F. M. Tobin, 
president of the Eastern Meat Packers’ 
Association. 

R. J. Colina and C. B. Heinemann, 
Kennett-Murray Live Stock Buying 
Organization. Mr. Heinemann also ap- 
peared on behalf of more than fifty 
packers in the East, and, in cooperation 
with Mr. Pemberton, for members of 
the Eastern Meat Packers’ Association 
excluding those in the New York group 
represented by Messrs. Gartner and 
Allison. 


Traffic Experts Present. 
The markets of St. Paul, Sieux City, 


Omaha, St. Joseph, Kansas City, 
Denver, Wichita, Oklahoma City and 
Ft. Worth were represented by traffic 
men appearing on behalf of livestock 
exchanges, chambers of commerce, or 
order buyers on those markets. 

E. L. German appeared on behalf of 
Louisville market interests and live- 
stock producers in Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia, to protest against increases in 
the rates on stocker and feeder animals. 

Numerous producer groups also were 
represented. 

R. J. Colina, manager of Kennett, 
Murray & Company’s Omaha house, 
testified to the disastrous effect upon 
eastern packer buying on that market 
if the proposed rates should become 
effective. He urged that no increased 
rates be saddled upon eastern packers, 
and asked that the proposed increases 
be condemned by the commission. 


M. A. Cox, representing Hammond 
Standish & Co. of Detroit, testified as 
to the probable effect of the proposed 
rates and stated that eastern packers 
would be placed at an added disadvan- 
tage by the increases. Other witnesses 
for the eastern packers adopted the 
testimony of Mr. Colina. 

The case now remains to be briefed 
and argued. 


CATTLEMEN OPPOSE DECREASE. 
A resolution favoring setting aside 
the “packers’ consent decree” was 
passed by the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers Associatien in annual 
convention at Houston, Tex., recently. 
Other resolutions favored a tariff on 
cattle, meats and by-products, including 
hides, the use of American beef by the 
army and navy, and the grading and 
stamping of A resolution was 
passed condemning the Capper bill to 
control the direct buying of livestock. 
The resolution favoring the setting 
aside of the “packers’ eonsent decree” 
was passed in the belief that if the 
larger packers were permitted to go 
into the retail field, which is now 
prohibited by the provisiens of the 
decree, the wide spread between the 
price received for cattle and that paid 
for beef would be narrowed, thus tend- 
ing to increase beef consumption. 
JOINS BROADCASTING COMPANY. 
F. M. Russell, assistant to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, has resigned to 
beegome vice-president of the National 
Broadcasting Cempany, in charge of 
its affairs in Washington, B. C. He 
will take up his new work im the near 
future. 
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Mosser Leather Earnings 


Net Surplus for Past Year Shows 
Strong Position 


The net profit of the J. K. Mosser 
Leather Co. for the year ended Decem- 
ber 29, 1928, was $1,624,519.92, after 
federal taxes, depreciation and interest. 

This net profit added to the previous 
surplus made a total surplus of $5,071,- 
475.65. From this, additional assess- 
ments on federal income taxes for pre- 
vious years were deducted, making the 
net surplus as of December 29, 1928, 
$4,891,506.84. 

In his letter to the stockholders, un- 
der date of March 19, 1929, President 
Henry W. Boyd said: 

“We maintained our place in the 
trade during 1928, and our sales volume 
was normal. Inventory at the close of 
the year showed some increase, due 
largely to the acquisition of the Wil- 
liam F. Mosser Co., whose output we 
have sold on commission for a number 
of years. 

“We started the new year with in- 
ventory priced at cost or market, 
whichever was lower, and while recent 
declines in hide and leather prices have 

e a further write-down appear 
necessary, nevertheless, because of our 
purchases of low-priced hides, the last 
half of the year holds encouraging 
prospects for satisfactory earnings.” 

The consolidated balance sheet of the 


company, as of Dec. 29, 1928, is as fol- 
lows: 


Cash 
Accounts receivable. . 


$ 324,761.24 
2,744,801.31 
le 49, 


285.73 


sell- 
--. 6,286,519.14 
materials 
and supplies, at 
cost or market, 
whichever is 
1,828,571.53 


$18,279,514.62 


4,754,150.96 
Properties: 

Lands, buildings, ma- 
chinery and equip- 
ment 

Deferred charges (in- 


cluding unamortized 
discount) 


7,848, 683.22 


338,590.38 
$31,220,939.18 


drafts $ 
Accounts payable, 
incl. provision for 
federal income taxes 603,951.53 
Due Armour and 


cur 
3,579,069.91 
$ 4,334,717.94 
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First mortgage twenty 
fund 


value. 
Issued and outstand- 
ing, 588,250 18/42 


Issuable (for 
ties of 


company not 
exchanged), 4 


17,994,714.40 
4,891,506.84 

$31,220,939.18 

SSS 

The directors of the company are 
Frank G. Allen, Henry W. Boyd, M. P. 
Brennan, Philip L. Reed and Marcus 
C. Weimar. 

The officers are: Frank G. Allen, 
chairman of the board of directors; 
Henry W. Boyd, president; Marcus C. 
Weimar and M. P. Brennan, vice- 
presidents; Charles B. Eldridge, secre- 
tary and treasurer; M. H. Bell, assist- 
ant treasurer; and George A. Butts. 
assistant secretary. 

a 
MILLER & HART PROSPERS. 


The net income of Miller & Hart, 
Inc., for the first four months ended 
February, of the company’s fiscal year, 
totaled $199,225, representing a sub- 
stantial increase over the same period 
of the previous fiscal year. The com- 
pany therefore earned its full year’s 
dividend requirements in this a. 

The 55,000 shares of convertible pref- 
erence stock outstanding, at an annual 
rate of $3.50 a share, require a total 
of $192,500 for a full year’s dividend. 
The earnings were 3.14 times the divi- 
dend requirements for the period. 

These earnings, it is stated, are after 
liberal provision for depreciation and 
maintenance. 


2 fe 


PACKER STOCK QUOTATIONS. 

The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
storesand food manufacturers on March 
27, 1929, or nearest previous date to- 
gether with the number of shares dealt 
in during the week and the closing 


prices on March 20, or nearest previous | 


day, were as follows: 


Sales. High. Low. 
Wk. ended 
Mar. 27. —Mar. 27.— 


-81 


— Close. — 


Allied Pack... 2,100 
Do. Pr. Pfd. 600 «11 
Do. Sr. Pfd. 1,100 1% 

Amal. Leath.. 200 8 
Do. -Pfd..... 200 «63 

A.H. & L. Pfd. 300 33 

Armour A..... 54,400 13% 

4% 
76 
87 


Kroger Groc. .112,800 
Libby McNeill. 9,350 
Miller & H.Pfd. 2,050 
Morrell, John... 4,010 
Nat. Leath. ... 3,250 
Nat. Tea, new.24,400 
Safeway Strs. .21,900 
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Chain Meat Stores 


News and Views in This New Fielq 
of Meat Distribution. 














CHAIN STORE BILLS NUMEROUS. 
Legislatures of a number of states 
are considering bills for the taxing of 
chain stores. The bill in the Illinois 
legislature defines as “chains” five or 
more stores owned, operated or cop. 
trolled by one person. The levying of g 
tax of $500 per store is advocated, 

The Indiana bill advocates the levy. 
ing of a graduated tax ranging from 
$1 per store for each store in a chain 
of less than five, to $150 per store for 
50 or more. Minnesota’s bill proposes 
a license fee of $25 for the first stere, 
$50 per store for the next four, $100 
each for the next five, $150 each for 
the next ten, and $200 each for addi- 
tional units. In addition, a gross sales 
tax is proposed. 

The bill in the Texas legislature im. 
poses a tax of $1,000 per store where 
three or more stores are operated by 
firms not now subject to occupational 
tax. This bill would also give each 
county and each town in which the 
stores are operated the right to levy 
$500 per store additional. 

ill in the Wisconsin house pro- 
poses a tax of $500 per store, with an 
additional tax of 5 per cent on gross 


sales. 
—_——— 


CHAIN BUYS MEAT COMPANY, 

Negotiations are reported to be prac- 
tically completed by which the Tyrone 
Home Dressed Meat Co., Tyrone, Pa, 
will be taken over by the Shaffer Stores 
Co. of Altoona, Pa. The plan also in- 
cludes the Oriole Stores Co. These 
acquisitions will give the Shaffer Com- 
pany 81 grocery stores, 61 of which 
contain meat markets, operating in 28 
cities of Pennsylvania. Headquarters 
of the enlarged system will be estab- 
lished in Altoona. 


———4eo—— 
CHAIN STORE NOTES. 


A net income of $592,755 is reported 
by the H. C. Bohack Co., including the 
Bohack Realty Corporation, for the 
year ended Feb. 2, 1929. This is after 
depreciation, federal taxes and other 
charges, and is equal, after dividend 
requirements on the 7 per cent first and 
6 per cent second preferred stocks, to 
$4.04 a share on 92,500 shares of 
common. This compares with a net 
income of $579,699 for the year ended 
Jan. 28, 1928. 


The American Stores Co. reports a 
net income of $5,570,668 for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1928, after dep: 
and federal taxes. This is equal t 
$3.82 a share on 1,761,403 shares of 
common stock. The net income of the 
previous year amounted to $7,442,922. 


The National Tea Company has is- 
sued a call for its outstanding 6% per 
cent preferred stock of which there are 
40,052 shares of $100 par value. 
shares are called May 1 at 105 and a- 
crued dividends. 
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Why Not Sell Consumers? 


A meat packer in the central west 
who, a few years ago, made an excellent 
pork sausage—the best possible—has 
gradually cut down the quality until 
today his product is no better than or- 
dinary, perhaps not as good. 

Competition, he says, is the factor 
which influenced him to take this step. 
It was his experience that consumers 
-are reluctant to pay for high-quality 
meats when they can buy the ordinary 
ones more cheaply. He found his sau- 
sage business was gradually going to 
the manufacturers of cheaper brands, 
and he thought he was but following 
consumer preference and demand when 
he reduced his quality and price. 

This packer will be interested, or 
should be, in the experience of one of 
his competitors. 

A few years ago this latter packer 
manufactured a fair volume of frank- 
furts. Of his output of these meats, 
number-one franks comprised about 
one-fifth. But this packer was not sat- 
isfied with the quality of his best grade. 
He reasoned that consumers in suffi- 
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cient numbers were interested in a who will or will not buy the meat. 


high-quality frankfurt to provide a 
profitable market for him, and he set 
out to make the best sausage possible. 

Today this packer is selling more of 
his first-quality franks than all of his 
other grades put together, although his 
frankfurt business as a whole has in- 
creased several times. 

Here are two contrasting experi- 
ences: One packer is unable to sell a 
high-quality product at a price and in 
sufficient volume to make a profit on it. 

Another has made an outstanding 
success with a product of the best qual- 
ity, and sells it at 4 to 6¢ above the 
market. And his volume on _ these 
meats is growing rapidly. 

What’s the answer? 

The pork sausage manufacturer puts 
up his meats in a neat, transparent 
wrapping. Beyond this he does not go 
in his merchandising efforts. He leaves 
it up to the retailer to do the rest. 
And all too often, apparently, the re- 
tailer takes the easier way and, with- 
out argument, gives the customer what 
she asks for. 

The second packer is also putting up 
his frankfurts in packages. They are 
not wrapped, but are placed in a coun- 
ter display carton. And he does not 
stop here. On the carton, in type 
easily read, is a sales argument. The 
prospect is told that the contents are 
first-quality, and that it is impossible 
to produce any better. 

Further, he gave his product an at- 
tractive name, and he advertises it con- 
sistently and persistently. He went, 
and is going, direct to the consumer 
with this advertising. His aim is to 
sell the housewife so well that she will 
ask for his meats by name. 

That a large percentage of the 
housewives want quality meat and will 
pay for them, is not a theory. If the 
packer or sausage maker who has a 
high-quality product on the market is 
unable to sell it at a profit in competi- 
tion with cheaper grades, there is 
something wrong with his merchandis- 
ing methods. 

And, nine cases out of ten, his 
trouble is that he is leaving the jab of 
selling his product to someone who may 
or may not have any particular inter- 
est in it. The housewife is the one 


Why not try selling her before dis- 
carding a good product for an inferior 
one? 

fe 


Wanted—Right Prices 


The high prices which prevailed for 
fat cattle a year ago resulted in a 
strong demand for feeders at soaring 
price levels. In the closing months of 
1928 and so far in 1929, fat cattle 
prices have been unsatisfactory to pro- 
ducers and beef has frequently been a 
drug on the market. 

As a result demand has been slow 
for feeders and 85,475 fewer cattle 
went back to the feedlots from 12 mar- 
kets during January and February of 
this year than last. 

Nevertheless, ideas regarding the 
value of feeders have been strong and 
buyers this year have paid from $10 
to $17 a head more for cattle con- 
tracted for in the Southwest for graz- 
ing in the Flint Hills and other sec- 
tions than they did last year. With 
other costs that these cattle must bear, 
by the time they get to market they 
must command a price of at least 
$12.50 a hundred for the grazer to 
come out even on them. 

Over-enthusiasm regarding cattle as 
money makers has been an unfortu- 
nate feature of the market. The wild 
speculation that marked the grass cat- 
tle market last summer and fall 
brought permanent good to no one. 

The word went forth that cattle 
were scarce and high. As a result, 
the price went up ali along the line, 
and the consumer soon got the idea 
that beef prices were prohibitive. 
Beef consumption cannot be increased 
that way. 

There should be some happy price 
medium at which the producer and 
feeder could put well-finished cattle on 
the market in sufficient numbers at a 
fair return. At the same time, it 
should be possible to sell beef from 
these cattle at a price that would not 
curtail demand. 

To bring about such an ideal condi- 
tion in the beef market requires closer 
cooperation among producers and the 
collaboration of packers and retail 
meat dealers. It is a big problem, and 
real work on it cannot begin too soon. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


How to Make Chorizos 


A sausage maker plans on extending 
his business into a territory having a 
large Spanish and Mexican population, 
and he wants to make the kind of sau- 
sage popular with these races. He says: 
Bditor The National Provisioner: 

We are planning to extend our sausage busi- 
ness into the Southwest, and want to make a 
couple of grades of Spanish sausage. Can you 
give us full directions for making such products? 

Following are instructions for the 
manufacture of Chorizos, also known as 
Spanish sausage and Chorizos Mexi- 
cano. This is an unusually good formula 
and one that will produce a quality 
product. For the less expensive grades 
of this Spanish sausage, less costly 
meats should be substituted. 

This sausage is eaten cooked or in 
dried form, the same as summer sau- 
sage. It forms a part and a necessity 
of almost every Spanish, Portuguese or 
Mexican dish. 

Chorizos may be sold fresh im- 
mediately after stuffing, the same as 
link pork sausage. When used fresh it 
is prepared by placing in a skillet with 
a little water to parboil. Then it is 
fried and added to Chili beans, sauer- 
kraut, cabbage or other vegetable 
dishes. Or it may be roasted in the 
oven if desired. ° 

The smoked and dried variety is 
eaten either dried or cooked the same 
as frankfurts, and after cooking, the 
vegetable dishes mentioned above are 
added. This sausage should not be 
boiled during the cooking process, but 
cooked slowly. 

The product is stuffed in narrow or 
medium-wide hog or wide sheep cas- 
ings, linked 4 in. the same as frank- 
furts. These are also tied the same 
as Knackwurst, in 4 in. links, and are 
then hung over smoke sticks in long 
strings to dry. 


Meat Formula. 

An all-pork meat formula is pre- 
ferred—1/3 lean, 1/3 neck bone trim- 
mings and 1/3 fat pork trimmings. One- 
third veal or good beef trimmings may 
be used instead of the lean pork trim. 
mings. All the.meat must be strictly 
fresh. 


When the sausage is to be smoked 
and dried, it should be hung in the dry 
room at 54 to 58 degs. F. for 10 days 
after stuffing. Then give a light cool 
smoke. After smoking, bank closely in 
the dry room at the above temperature 
for approximately 24 to 36 hours, to 
equalize the moisture and room tem- 
pearture and prevert wrinkling. Then 


spread to dry for about two to three 
weeks. 

The following meat and spice formula 
is believed to be an especially good 
one: 

Meats: 

33 Ibs. lean pork trimmings 
33 Ibs. neck bone pork trimmings 
34 lbs. fat pork trimmings 


100 lbs. 

If beef or veal is used, cut through 
the % in. plate of the grinder, and the 
pork through the % to % in. plate. 
Rocking, however, is preferable. 

If it is desired to make a less expen- 
sive product, beef or pork cheeks may 
be substituted. 

Seasoning: 

8 oz. ground California red sweet 
pepper pods (Pimiexo brand) 

6 oz. Chili powder 

4 oz. ground California red pepper 
pods, hot (Sunset brand) 

6 oz. sugar 

% oz. ground dry garlic (pure) 

1 cup white wine vinegar 

2% Ibs. salt 

2 oz. saltpeter 

The salt, sugar, vinegar and saltpeter 
should be added in the mixer after the 
meat is cut and thoroughly mixed. Dis- 
solve the sugar and saltpeter in the 
vinegar, and distribute all evenly. Then 
place the meat on a shelf in the cooler 
for 48 hours to 72 hours, at 36 to 38 
degs. F. temperature. 

After this the meat is taken to the 
mixer and the balance of the spices 
added, preferably through a sieve to se- 
cure an even mixture. The product is 
then ready to stuff. 








Making Sausage 


Sausage-makers, small or 
large, are invited to use this 
department of THE NATION- 
AL PROVISIONER in obtaining 
information concerning the 
formulas, methods or details 
of operation. Questions will 
be answered promptly and 
in as full detail as possible. 
General articles on the sub- 
ject of sausage-making also 
will be published from time 
to time. 


Address your inquiries, 








suggestions or criticisms to 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Old — Building, Chica- 
go, ill. 








Curing Smithfield Hams 


How are Smithfield hams cured? 4 
pork packer wants to make this prod. 
uct, and says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Please give us a recipe for curing Smithfiela 
hams. This is a fancy product that we want 
to add to our line of pork products. 

Different methods are followed by 
packers in making the Virginia or go- 
called Smithfield ham. The following 
method is followed by some producers 
who wish to make an especially fancy 
product: 

Lean hams only should be used. The 
hams are long cut with the aitch bone 
sawed down or removed. 

Mix 2 Ibs. of sugar with 4 oz. of salt- 
peter for 100 lbs. of ham, and rub each 
ham well on the meat side with this 
mixture. Rub the skin side and shank 
with salt and sprinkle a handful of salt 
over the meat. Then wrap in a piece 
of heavy unbleached muslin large 
enough to enclose the ham. Lay one 
platform or on the floor of the dry salt 
curing cellar, meat side up, with salt 
all around the ham, for 10 days. 

If it is desired to have the hams 
flat, press with a board or plank 
weighted down for a few days or a 
week, 

At the end of 10 days, add more salt 
in the muslin and wrap ham again u- 
til cured, which will be from 30 to 40 
days, according to size. 

At the end of the curing period take 
the hams out of the cloths, soak in cold 
water for 2 hours and wash with a 
brush and warm water. Hang up to 
dry for two days. Then rub all over 
with ground black pepper and hang in 
an airy room for 10 days. Smoke light- 
ly for 2 or 3 weeks. 

After smoking, hang up away from 
flies to further dry, and hold for sev- 
eral months or until sold. 

Hickory or sassafras wood should be 
used for smoking this product. 

ee 
A 27-YEAR-OLD HAM. 


A ham so valuable that it carries 
$1,000 insurance is the property of P. 
D. Gwaltney, of Smithfield, Va. This 
ham was cured in 1902, 27 years ag0, 
and has been exhibited many times at 
food shows and fairs. The wrinkles of 
years are said to be on it, and it has 
diminished several pounds in weight 


When the ham is at its home in 

field it is placed each night in a fite 
proof safe, and when it is sent out for 
exhibition purposes it goes by 
express, and is carefully guarded while 
on display. 
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Figuring Hog Test Prices 
What prices should be used in work- 
ing out the “Short Form Hog Test”? 
An Eastern packer raises the follow- 
ing question regarding this: 

Bditor The National Provisioner: 

We use THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER “Short 
Form Hog Test’, and in working it out use your 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE prices, except for 


joins and shoulders. For these cuts we use our 
own prices. Is this correct? 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MaRKET SERVICE prices should be used 
as representing the current market 
yalues on both green and cured product, 
assuming that certain cuts will be fig- 
ured on their dry salt basis rather than 
on a green basis. 

As prices in the DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE are representative of carlot 
trading f.o.b. Chicago, certain deduc- 
tions are made from these prices to 
find plant valuation of the green meats 
the day the hogs are cut. 

The standard method of pricing the 
different cuts is as follows: 

Fresh Meat Products such as pork 
loins, skinned shoulders, Boston butts, 
trimmings, neck bones and tails should 
be priced at the prevailing market, less 
the cost of packing and packages, and 
less the selling and delivery expense 
(including freight, if any) which each 
particular packer encounters in the sell- 
ing of his product. 

This will vary considerably, depend- 
ing upon the type of service rendered. 
Care must be exercised that these ex- 
penses are not underestimated. 


Green hams, picnics, bellies should be 
priced at the bid price for carload lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago; brokerage and natural 
shrinkage occurring in the accumulat- 
ing of green carlots; also less the cost 
of loading into cars and plant icing of 
the car. Freight from Chicago should 
be added in the case of Eastern plants. 

The total of these charges (except- 
ing freight) is from % to %c per 
pound; so that if the bid price on green 
hams, 14/16 average, f.o.b. Chicago, 
was 17%4c, the net value of the prod- 
uct at the time of cutting would be 
from 17 to 17%c. 

The proper deduction should be de- 
termined by each packer by test. 

Pricing Other Goods—As a rule there 
is no current green carload market price 
on dry salt bellies, fat backs, plates and 
jowls. To arrive at the green value of 
these products, the freight from Chi- 
cago in the case of an Eastern plant, 
and the curing expense, including 
shrinkage in cure, must be deducted 
from the current carload bid price on 
the CURED product, f.o.b. Chicago. 

The curing expense, including shrink- 
age, will vary from 1% to 1%c per 
Pound, depending upon the volume han- 
dled through the cellars. 
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Lard—This is priced at the current 
net carload bid price, less rendering ex- 
pense, and less brokerage or selling ex- 
pense. In case of Eastern plants freight 
from Chicago should be added to f.o.b. 
Chicago price. 

While these are the general rules for 
pricing the daily cut-out value of hogs, 
it is unsafe to price on this basis dur- 
ing the late summer and early fall 
months on product going into cure, 
which would almost invariably come out 
of cure on lower markets. 

At such periods the current market 
must necessarily be discounted, other- 
wise heavy losses will inevitably be sus- 
tained when the product is ready for 


shipment. 
a 


Stuffing Sausage Bags 


Is any special care necessary in stuff- 
ing fresh pork sausage in muslin bags? 
A sausage maker says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Our fresh pork sausage sticks to the muslin 
bags in which it is stuffed. How can we avoid 
this? 

This trouble can be overcome by 
using a parchment lining to the bag. If 
this parchment paper is dampened 
slightly before the meat is put in, it 
will further avoid sticking. The paper 
must be: just damp—not wet, or it will 
have a tendency to fade the meat. If 
the water used for dampening this 
paper is sweetened, this will avoid fad- 
ing the meat. 

It is a good plan to use the paper, 
as the moisture from the meat nearest 
the bag naturally has a tendency to 
evaporate the meat sticks. 


Dry Cured Bacon 


Fancy dry-cured bacon is | 































always in brisk demand. It 
is especially well suited for 
selling sliced in cartons, and 
appeals to the trade that de- 
mands a high grade product. 

It is not difficult to make, 
if you know how. 

Complete directions for 
making this fancy product 
have been prepared by THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, and 
may be had by subscribers 
by filling out and mailing 
the following coupon, to- 
gether with a 2c stamp: 

The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me formula and di- 
rections for making Fancy Dry 
Cured Bacon. 
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Enclosed find 2c stamp. 
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Operating Pointers 


Por the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanic 

















WHY BOILER TUBES BUCKLE. 
By W. ¥F. Schaphorst, M. E. 

It has been observed many times that 
when tubes in horizontal water tube 
boilers buckle, they buckle upward. 
And on the other hand, in the fire-tube 
type of boiler the tubes buckle down- 
ward. 

The sketches herewith show why the 
tubes buckle as they-do, in opposite 
directions. 

When the steel of which boiler tubes 
are made becomes heated, it naturally 
weakens. The hottest side is the weak- 
est side. In the water-tube boiler the 
weakest side is on the bottom because 
the bottom is hottest. The forces “C,” 
acting on the tube when in operation, 
are compressive forces. They are equal 
and opposite in direction, acting from 
the ends parallel with the tube. The 
hottest side compresses more readily 
than the cooler side, and therefore, in 
the case of the water-tube boiler, the 
buckling is upward. 

For the same reason the upper side 
in the fire-tube boiler is the hottest and 


WATER TUBE 
c SCALE INSiD€ 


ae_ <¢ 








FIRE TryBEe 


SCALE outrsioe 


HOW BOILER TUBES BUCKLE. 


In water-tube boilers the tubes buckle 
up; in the fire-tube type they buckle 
down. The hottest side of a tube is the 
weakest side and compresses more readily 
than the cooler and stronger side. Soot 
influences buckling, as it insulates 
against heat. 


therefore the weakest side. Conse- 
quently the buckling is downward. 

Another contributory cause is soot. 
Soot and ash always deposit to greatest 
depth on the top or outside of the hori- 
zontal water-tube boiler. The top side, 
therefore, is insulated against heat; 
while the bottom is not. And in fire- 
tube boilers, soot and ash deposit on 
the bottom or inside of the tubes. 
Therefore the bottom is _ insulated 
against heat, while the top is not. In 
other words, it is perfectly natural for 
horizontal water tubes to buckle up- 
ward, and for fire tubes to buckle 
downward. 

If the buckling were caused solely 
by the expansion due to the difference 
in temperature on the two sides—that 
is, if there were no change in strength 
—the buckling would be in the direction 
opposite to that shown in the illustra- 
tions. The buckling is always away 
from the side of least resistance. That 
is, the hottest and the weakest side 
always becomes concave. 

eee 


What is the emulsion method of pre- 
paring sausage meats to increase bind- 
ing qualities? Ask the “Packer’s En- 
cyclopedia,” the meat packer’s diction- 
ary and guide. 
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Make Better Sausage 
with a Better Seasoning 


iqua Spice 


DURE NATURAL SPICES IN LIQUID FORM 


Because better sausage makes bet- 
ter business, it pays to use a better 
seasoning. 


LIQUASPICE is made in one 
grade only—the finest. The broad 
guarantee below is your assurance 
of highest quality. 


Send for Generous FREE Sample 


Guarantee 
LIQUASPICE MUST satisfy you in 
every way. Unless you are delighted 
with your results, unless you are 
pleased with the savings it gives, you 
need not keep it. 


330 S. Franklin St., Chicago, IIl. 
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Personnel and Labor Problems 


A library of accepted 
good practice in the pack- 
ing industry— 


in the Packing Industry 
By Arthur H. Carver 


$3.00 


Packinghouse 
Accounting 
Revised and Edited 
By Howard C. Greer“ 


$4.00 


Merchandising Packing- 
house Products 
By E. L. Rhoades 


$5.00 


Meat through 
the Microscope 
By C. Robert Moulton 


$5.00 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 


Chicago, Illinois 












































Packers or salesmen who have read 


“Meat Retailing” 
By A. C. SCHUEREN 


have found that it has given 
them facts and a knowl- 
edge of the retail meat 
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they have become of 
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customers. It has in- 
creased their sales. 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 


Building Bigger Tonnage 


One Salesman Is Doing This By 
More Calls Each Day 


What’s your batting average, 
Mr. Salesman? 

How many times do you go to 
pat each week and how many hits 
do you make? 

Having these facts — knowing 
your average sale per call—would 
be interesting and would help you 
to better your tonnage. 

How? A meat salesman tells 
here how he is doing it: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

There have appeared from time to 
time in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
letters from salesmen in which good 
ideas and advice were given. One of 
these which I remember distinctly, per- 
haps because it has been the means of 
helping me considerably, called atten- 
tion to the fact that the more a sales- 
man exposes himself to sales, the great- 
er his tonnage will be. In other words: 
The more calls a salesman makes, the 
more meat he will sell. 

Perhaps many salesmen who read 
that letter thought at the time the same 
asI did. I thought that I was working 
pretty hard and getting in about all 
of the calls it was humanly possible 
to make each day. But somehow or 
other the advice stuck in my mind. 
Gradually I found myself wondering 
more and more if it would not be pos- 
sible for me to do a little more than 
I was doing. 

Finally it dawned on me that I never 
could follow the advice in the letter 
unless I made up my mind to do so. 
A careful check of my time showed 
that, with strict economy, I might 
be able to get in one or two additional 
calls a day. These I decided to make. 

And, once I had embarked on this 
course, I found that the two extra calls 
a day were not the task I expected they 
would be. A little more pep put into 
each call resulted in a minute or two 
of saving here and there. 

A little less time for lunch; rising 
a little earlier; not so much time spent 
teading the newspaper after breakfast, 
etc., gave me the time not only to make 
two more calls but sometimes four. 

My average for the past month has 
been a little better than two extra calls 
and I believe I can make this average 
better than three daily. And these ex- 
tra calls have produced more business 
and have increased my tonnage by an 
amount very much worth while. 

The salesman who is anxious for 


more business will find it in a few ex- 
tra calls a day, I believe. 

And these extra calls can be made, 
in most cases, if the salesman will but 
do a little figuring and make a de- 
termined effort to conserve time wher- 
ever possible without endangering the 
good will of his customers or slighting 
his regular calls. 

Yours truly, 
PACKER SALESMAN. 
pra a 

CELLOPHANE BRANCH OFFICE. 

The Du Pont Cellophane Co. has 
opened a branch sales office in Phila- 
delphia, in the Liberty Title & Trust 
Building. T. W. Holland has been 
transferred from the New York dis- 
trict sales force to the new Philadelphia 
office in order to give better and more 
complete service to manufacturers in 
that district. V. C. Clark, present 
Philadelphia representative, will re- 
main in his present capacity. 


Do your salesmen read this 
page? 


Tips for Your Trade 


FREQUENT CALLS BUILD TRADE. 
The sales manager of a large pack- 
ing plant said recently that among the 
things that build business are frequent 
calls by the salesman on his customers. 
Salesmen sometimes become careless 


‘in this respect, he said, and assume 


that, having once secured a retailer’s 
business, they can keep it by seeing 
him only infrequently and taking most 
of his orders over the telephone. 

When they get into this habit, they 
stand a good chance of losing the ac- 
count. Before they know it, some other 
firm will have made itself solid with 
the customer by frequent calls, and will 
be getting his business. 

It is easier to keep a customer by 
frequent calls than to wear out shoe 
leather seeking another customer to 


take the place of one who has been lost 
through neglect. 








Expense of handling account— 
Order taking: 


Credits and collections: 





Formula for Calculating Profitability 
of Prospective Account 


(Unit expenses are furnished for illustration only; each company should study its own re- 
sults and develop the corresponding costs for its own use.) 


Lee calelas salesman’s personal calls @ 40c each, $ 
Sahl ge eevee salesman’s phone calls @ 12c each, $ 
Pass TERS hte house calls by customer @ 30c each, $ 


foam tuk wed deliveries @ 40c each................$ 
Packing, loading, and sales bookkeeping: 
datiasuteata sales tickets @ 2%4c each 
PINs hess viasesree Gale items @ 8c each........... $ 


Flat charge for each account (60c)............ $ 
Plus allowance for bad debts based on estimated 
sales volume (less than $25, 2%; $25 to $200, 


144%; more than $200, 1/10%).......... Me aia cake 

SGnsatal Gr Givect: COMM sc cds Seale wear alae’ Ciba ee week Rp te 
General overhead: 

Me sie WciG SiC graeile.a heals Soe of sales @ $1.25 per 100..$............ 

Total of all expenses applicable to account.......... - Pee ree 

Profit Computation. 
Estimated sales volume per month: Lbs................. Rind av tosn 
Per Cwt. Margin, $.......... TEXPONGG; Sis osc diene Pets O65 2 iii 3ss. 


ee ee a 








Salesmen do not always appreciate the costs involved in selling and servicing 


a customer. 


If they did, they would, perhaps, understand more clearly why sales 


managers are insistent that as many items as possible be sold to each customer, 


and that dealers be urged to avoid the practice of 


many packers, 


Here is shown a suggested formula for the use of packers in figuring the 


profitability of accounts. 


It is part of an article, 
Profits?” which begins on page 19 of this issue. 
will find much of interest and value in it. 


Salesmen should read it. They 


splitting up their orders among 


‘Do Small Orders Eat Up Your 

















ee See Ree ene 
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Plan to Advertise Meat 


Livestock Men Meet to Promote 
Greater Consumption 


A movement in the interest of in- 
creased meat consumption was launched 
at Atlantic, Ia., on March 23, when 
livestock producers, packer representa- 
tives, stockyards companies, the live- 
stock exchanges, the colleges of agri- 
culture and the agricultural press met 
to see what could be done to promote 
meat consumption. 

It was believed by those present 
that the time is now at hand for bring- 
ing meat to the attention of the public 
in such a way as to increase meat con- 
sumption which would react to the ben- 
efit of the men engaged in livestock 
production. 

The meeting was presided over by 

Hopley, well-known lives 
producer, and talks were made by Dean 
C. F. Curtiss of Iowa State College; 
Mark Thornburg, secretary of agricul- 
ture for Iowa; Wm. Whitfield Woods, 
president of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers; R. C. Pollock, managing 
director of the National Livestock and 
Meat Board, and by livestock producers 
and representatives of the stock yards 
companies and livestock exchanges. 

Dean Curtiss called attention _ the 
fact that less and less can we depend 
on exports of meats to foreign coun- 
tries to help absorb our output. For- 
eign countries are able to furnish meat 
and meat products cheaper by virtue 
of cheaper labor and other favorable 
conditions. 

“It is our home market that we must 
think of,” he said. “We must get be- 
hind our great livestock industry, de- 
velop a selling plan and secure better 
prices, and we must do this by organ- 
ized, aggressive effort.” 

The fact that there is no substitute 
for good wholesome meat was pointed 
to by Dean Curtiss. This he said, must 
be brought more and more to the at- 
tention of the public, and “meat knock- 
ing programs must be silenced.” 


Mark Thornburg was of the opinion 
that it was particularly fitting that 
this meat program should find its in- 
ception in Iowa, where $265,000,000 
worth of hogs and $143,000,000 worth 
of cattle were marketed in 1927, and 
where five-sixths of the state’s agricul- 
tural products are sold in the form of 
livestock. Mr. Thornburg said that 
“the propaganda against meat gets un- 
der my hide, and we must fight it.” 

Mr. Woods stated that there has been 
a change from the situation which ex- 
isted a few years ago when many ad- 
vertisers and others disparaged meat. 
At the present time, he said, relatively 
little anti-meat propaganda is evident. 

This change, he pointed out, was 
brought about partly by the efforts 
of the Institute, which several years 
ago engaged the services of a scien- 
tist of high standing to direct its De- 
partment of Nutrition and to cooperate 
with other departments of the Insti- 
tute in meeting unfair criticism and 
disparagement of meat. 

Pointing out that the modern ten- 
dency seems to be to use advertising 
for the purpose of instructing con- 
sumers in new methods of serving 
foods and new uses, Mr. Woods said 
that he thought an advertising cam- 
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paign of this sort would be very help- 
ful to the livestock and meat ~ sega 
since many consumers are familiar only 
with a limited number of dishes, chief- 
ly steaks, chops and roasts. 

An advertising campaign, he sug- 
gested, might be used to inform con- 
sumers of scores of other ways to use 
and serve meats, with the possible re- 
sult that consumers would serve meat 
more frequently. 

Notwithstanding the decrease in 
anti-meat propaganda, Mr. Woods ex- 
pressed the belief that the effect of the 
old propaganda still is evident to some 
extent, and suggested that it might be 
desirable to devote some attention to 
letting the public know that meat will 
not hurt them. He stated that a co- 
operative campaign also might be use- 
ful in promoting the stabilization of 
prices of meats and of livestock. 

R. C. Pollock called attention to the 
growing interest regarding meat in the 
program of every livestock organiza- 
tion in the country. Five years ago, 
he said, very little was heard about 
meat at such organization meetings. 
Today, addresses on meat are regular 
features on these programs. 

After enumerating the accomplish- 
ments of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board with cooperating agencies 
in increasing meat consumption, Mr. 
Pollock called attention to the chang- 
ing food habits of the public, and to 
the enormous increases in the consump- 
tion of various food products brought 
about through advertising campaigns. 
As an example, he stated that the 
Hawaiian pineapple growers, through 
their publicity campaign, have in- 
creased the consumption of pineapples 
from 1/360th of a can per family per 
year to 9 cans per family per year. 

Fred McArthur, a well-known stock- 
man of Oakland, Ia., declared that 
years of experience in the advertising 
profession have shown him that while 
the meat industry is one of the biggest 
in the country, yet those engaged in 
it have thought so little about it that 
they do little advertising. 

Mr. McArthur was of the opinion 
that a million dollars a year for put- 
ting an advertising and publicity cam- 
paign across was not too much. He 
expressed willingness to donate $1 per 
car on the livestock leaving his farm 
and said that if this should not reach 
$250 annually, he would be prepared 
to pay the balance. 

Resolutions were adopted calling at- 
tention to the need for combating those 
forces which have been responsible for 
the decrease in meat consumption, af- 
firming the belief that a constructive 
program of education and publicity is 
necessary to remedy the situation, and 
expressing the thought that an adver- 
tising campaign in keeping with the 
advertising of other food organizations 
is essential. 

A committee of stockmen was ap- 
pointed and authorized to study ways 
and means of securing such financing 
as will be necessary, and to make rec- 
ommendations to that end. 

See 
DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 


Bacon exports from Denmark for the 
week ended March 25, 1929, were 5,301 
metric tons, according to cable advices 
to the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
all to England. 
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MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK, 


Imports of meats and meat products 
received at the on ort of New York for 
the week ended March 23, 1929: 


Point of 


origin. Commodity. Amount, 
Argentine—Canned corned beef ...... 180,000 Ibs, 
Brazil—Canned corned beef .......... 216,000 Ibs, 
*Canada—Beef cuts ..........-.-eeeee 892 Ibs. 
*Canada—Pork cuts .......---.seeeees 804 Tbs. 
*Canada: Se, MS eens oxcowenes 17,908 Ibs, 
Canada—Cooked ham ........sseseeee 220 Ibe. 
BORK cccccccccccccccnes 10,569 Ibs, 
Canada—Sausage .......cceeeeseeeeees 270 Ibe. 
*Canada—Meat products ........+...5. 19,810 Ibs, 
tCanada—Veal carcasses ............. 829 
t Lamb Cuts ....eseceeeseeee 1,685 Ihe, 
Canada—Quarters of beef ............ 140 
Canada—Vealers .......seceeeceeeeees 64 
Ouba—Beef cuts .......cesesecesevess 9,812 Ibs, 
Cubs—Tomgues ...... cee eececeeeceececs 8,828 Ibs 
ba—Quarters of beef ........+...55 1,836 
Germany—Sausage .......sseeeeseeeee 4,450 Ibe, 
a ee 226 
Sy PR eee 602 
Holland)—Canned WORED 060 0scnctveces 14,722 Ibe, 
Italy—Smoked meat .......ceeeeseeees 1,465 Ibs, 
Italy—Dry salt pork .......seeeeeeeees 318 lbs, 
Ttaly—Sausage ..ccccsssccccsececcenes 33,127 Ibs, 
Sweden—Sausage ..cecsersesseeeeesees 644 
Uruguay—Canned corned beef ........ 229,860 Ibs, 
*Includes week ended March 16. tWeek ende@ 
March 16. 


er ee 


CANADIAN MEAT IMPORTS. 
Imports of meats and lard into 
Canada during January, 1929, com- 
pared with the same month in 1928, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, were as follows: 
Jan., Jan., 


1929. 1928, 
Ibs. Lhs. 
Beef, fresh, chilled or frozen....388,764 10,288 
Mutton and lamb, fresh, chilled or 
eco cccccccccccceccccccccs * 436 
Pork, 5 24 chilled or frozen....125,260 othe 
Other meats, fresh, chilled or 
BROMO . cincices cccssconnceccveses 27,454 44,201 
Bacon and hams, shoulders and 
MORE dncibs wededbedsenes <ccuecree 422,204 170,924 
eT ere 35,811 
Pork, barreled in brine ........ 551,502 489,261 
Pork, Gry salted ..........cc.0e0 140,486 3,427 
BAUSAZ!S .ncccccccccvccccsscccccce 33,852 32,586 
Eas bens bbe sen eewae= comes eN 6,310 88T 
Lard compounds ........eseeeeeee 688 2,006 
—o— 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal and 
city inspection at Boston for the week 
ended Mar. 28, 1929, with Te 


Week 
ended Prev. a 
Western dressed meats: Meh. 23. week. 1928. 


Steers, carcasses ...... 2,263 2,108 1,64 
ws, PRES 1,865 1,408 1,082 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 42 53 16 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,681 1,257 1,78 
bs, carcasses .... 11,454 16,497 12,48 
Mutton, carcasses .... 735 42 
Se Ws “waesebsscces 295,096 389,069 578,000 
Local slaughters: 
SY sdviveswsoosaces 1,332 1,269 
ER. cckludwdie%n's <> ah 2,796 2,866 4145 
BEM “hedeieacinnsssre 11,193 9,808 16,505 
SED: ha ae te eutesar 1,524 8,101 2,174 
eee 


BRITISH MEAT IMPORTS. 
Imports of meats, lard and hogs into 
Great Britain during February, 1929, 
are reported to the U. S. Department 
of Commerce as follows: 


Bacon, Fresh pork, Lard, 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs, 
ere — A) | ooo 
et abt shrss 41,552,000 =... sn aes sn wen ene 
etherlands 2400,000 8 nce eee ea eeeens 
3 eee 6,496,000 ....... 096,000 
al Free State. 5, 712, 000 4,368,000 — ...+++++ 
Canada ........e¥ 000 cc ccecs | eee 
MME Ganevec saves 3,913,000 © .ccccne 8,696,000 


The imports of live hogs for the 
month totaled 29,000 head, and of 
frozen pork, 7,168, 000 Ibs. 


ae Se 


What pork cuts are cured in dry salt 
and how is it done? Ask the 
Encyclopedia,” the meat packer’s guide. 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Market Firmer—Hog Movement Irregu- 
lar—Shipping Demand Fair — Lard 
Distribution Moderate. 


The provision market has been in- 
fluenced to some extent by the financial 
developments, although considering the 
preak in the grain and securities mar- 
kets, the action of the hog product 
markets was relatively steady. On 
Tuesday, lard declined 25 points. This 


was quite a decline as the extreme 
movement on the May delivery of lard 
this season has been less than %c lb. 
Prices, after advancing from near the 
low of the season during the past 
month to the high of the season, lost 
about half of the upturn, this reaction 
coming in one day. There has been a 
disposition to expect a further increase 
in product stocks at the end of the 
month. The shipments of products the 
past week showed a decrease in the 
movement of meats and very little 
change in the shipments of lard. 
Analysis of the movement of product 
to and from Chicago this season shows 
an increase in the receipts of meats of 
16,000,000 Ibs., and a decrease in the 
shipments of 31,000,000 lbs. The de- 
crease in lard receipts have just about 
been offset by smaller shipments. 


Hog Receipts Larger. 


The hog movement has been the 
principal feature in the action of the 
markets. The receipts have continued 
rather disappointing up to last week. 
The receipts of hogs the past week at 
the leading western points were 171,- 
000 larger than the preceding week, 
but less than last year. Since March 
1, the receipts have been 2,138,000, 
against 2,816,000 a year ago. The 
movement has been at points other than 
Chicago, as the packing at Chicago has 
decreased 170,000 head since March 1. 
The average price of hogs is holding 
very firm. Hog prices are well up to 
the high of the season and nearly 4c a 
lb, over the corresponding time last year. 

The export of products is disappoint- 
ingly small. Notwithstanding the high 
values, the total exports of meats and 
meats products in February were only 
$12,440,471, against $11,184,950 last 
year. The total of animal oils and fats 
for the two months was $22,015,716, 
against $21,957,000 last year. 

The report from Washington of the 
exports of lard from January 1 to 
March 16 showed a total of 172,132,000 
lbs. against 201,215,000 Ibs. last year. 
The distribution of the decrease was 
fairly general. Exports to Germany 
decreased 3,000,000 Ibs.; those to the 
Netherlands, 5,000,000 lbs.; to the 
United Kingdom, 7,000,000 lbs.; to other 
Europe, 4,000,000 Ibs.; to Cuba, 3,000,- 

Ibs.; to other countries, 6,000,000 
lbs. The exports of hams and shoul- 
ders were 15,053,000 Ibs., against 23,- 
505,000 Ibs. last year. The exports of 
bacon kept up fairly well, with the total 
for the period 30,320,000 Ibs. against 
31,114,000 Ibs. last year. 

The statistical report of the livestock 
situation and the analysis of the prod- 
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ucts production for January and for 
the year 1928, shows an _ inspected 
slaughter of cattle for January of 735,- 
685, against 711,104 last year; calves, 
369,010, against 383,264 last year; hogs, 
5,737,737, against 5,478,968 last year; 
sheep and lambs, 1,150,011, against 
1,150,520 last year. The products of 
beef increased, in round figures, 31,- 
000,000 Ibs.; veal was about a stand 
off; hog products increased 39,000,000 
lbs., and mutton products decreased 
2,000,000 Ibs. 
Hog Slaughterings Higher. 

The figures for the year 1928 make 
a very interesting comparison. The de- 
crease in beef products was 493,000,000 
lbs. from the three-year average, with 
a decrease in veal of 34,000,000 Ibs. On 
the other hand, there was an increase 
in hog products of 716,000,000 Ibs., and 
an increase in mutton of 16,000,000 lbs. 
The total number of hogs slaughtered 
was 49,785,408, compared with a three- 
year average of 44,688,359. 

Great confidence has been built up 
in some quarters over a belief that the 
movement, in a large way, of hogs from 
the country is over, yet the increase 
in receipts last week at the leading 
points was rather disconcerting. The 
stocks of lard are large, and the distri- 
bution has not been as active as it 
might have been, although there is 
some evidence that this may improve 
if there is no material gain in prices. 
The average of lard prices is only 
slightly better than last year, while 
the average of hogs prices is nearly 
4c lb. over last year. 

Meats show a better relative posi- 
tion and the higher price of meats is, 
to a certain extent, making up for the 
disappointing position of the lard mar- 
ket. The trade is rather disposed to 
think that there may be some improve- 
ment in the edible fat movement later, 
and this belief is claimed to account 
for accumulation of lard stocks. 

PORK—A fair demand and a firm 
market prevailed at New York, with 
mess quoted at $33.50@36.00; family, 
$36.00; fat backs, $28.00@31.00. At 
Chicago, mess was quotable at $32.00. 

LARD—A rather quiet and routine 
trade prevailed in the east, prices mov- 
ing irregularly with futures. At New 
York, prime western was quoted at 
$12.50@12.60; middle western, $12.40@ 
12.50; city, 12@12%c; refined conti- 
nent, 18%c; South America, 13%c; 
Brazil kegs, 14% c; compound, car lots, 
12%e; less than cars, 12%c. At Chi- 
cago, demand was quiet, with regular 
lard in round lots quoted at 15c under 
May; loose lard, 95c under May; leaf 
lard, 824%c under May. 

BEEF—Demand was moderate, but 
prices were held firmly, with mess, New 
York, quoted at $26.00; packet, $26.00 
@27.00; family, $28.50@30.00; extra 
India mess, $44.00@46.00; No. 1 canned 
corned beef, $3.10; No. 2 6 lbs. South 
America, $16.75; pickled tongues, $75.00 
@80.00 per barrel. 








See page 87 for later markets. 








PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from princi- 
pal ports of the United States during 
the week ended March 23, 1929: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 


——wWeek ended——__ Jan. 1- 
Mar. 23, Mar. 24, Mar. 16, Mar. 23, 

1929. 1928. 1929. 1929. 

M lbs. MIbs. MiIbs, M Ibs. 

TE ccnacats as et 531 1,046 647 «21,186 
TO NN, nis ceics of lenies ye ieee 125 
United Kingdom..... 447 790 410 15,603 
CRRGE TS. hncdic. cave ieee 10 426 
CM aidnneanedaasan 4 77 10 1,644 
Other countries .... 30 179 217 «=—-3,388- 

BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLAND. 

WE asad secudaes 3,260 3,034 2,673 33,677 
To Germany ....... 387 35 173 «2,076 
United Kingdom ... 2,204 1,814 1,823 15,729 
Other Europe ...... 618 1,115 479 11,746 
SN, vanaceeaccnease us 1 2,496. 
Other countries .... 26 70 117—s: 11,680 

LARD. 

3 ret cuaccala 13,318 14,503 11,523 194,156 
To Germany ....... 5,003 3,259 2,404 562,815 
Netherlands ........ 408 1,287 942 8,784 
United Kingdom ... 4,327 4,291 4,845 63,004 
Other Burope ...... 2,174 35 1,040 21,744 
NEE width cccwanovies 380 61,203 931 18,623 
Other countries .... 816 4,428 1,361 29,686 

PICKLED PORK. 

WO sis cose ctees 238 281 184 8,94 
To United Kingdom. 22 47 18 1,398 
Other Europe ...... 60 59 20 902: 
OOMRGR i is6 cc dese ive 68 156 103 2,087 
Other countries .... 88 19 43 4,606: 

TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended March 23, 1929. 
Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, Lard, pork, 
Mibs. Mibs. MlIbs. M lbs. 

WRG ics dtcsdoccas 531 3,260 13,318 238- 
Se, ee eae pS hee ane &. 
De Oe ee eee 366 271 656 22 
OS eee oxsis 56 43. 
New Orleans ...... 24 31 1,396 88 
a eee 2,947 9,935 1S 
PRE cuecve sows adem 293 coves 
Portland, Me. ...... 141 ll 982 Tz 

DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 
Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 
Exported to: M Ibs. M Ibs. 
oo re ee 477 =: 2,204 
MOUND, adaat is <cddedcactstandads 235 1,944 
MU welds sok Geacacucce ants cereee 37 241 
WET GAS. hares bale mcwededousaae 10 ee 
CE (6 ca aknncesecewcinséne cusses 39 ° 
Other United Kingdom............. 156 19> 
Exported to: M Ibs. 
I SRD | ov bares cs ceiisbigacdues 5,003: 
Pah i dec hace Sndden Siecencaweduescave 4,975 
I tad de Caced cond nccaetaceaccs 28. 
—_@—_ 


JANUARY MEAT CONSUMPTION. 

The amount of federally inspected 
meats apparently available for con- 
sumption in January, 1929, with com- 
parisons, is reported by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics as fol- 
lows: 

BEEF AND VEAL, 


Per capita 
Consumption, consumption, 

Lbs. Lbs. 

January, 1929 ........ 431,000,000 3.6 
December, 1928 ...... 356,000, 2.9 
January, 1928 ....... 397,000,000 3.3 

PORK AND LARD 
January, 1929 ....... 629,000,000 5.2 
December, 1928 ...... 5.3 
January, 1928 ....... 676,000,000 5.7 
LAMB AND MUTTON 
January, 1929 ....... 47,000,000 39 
December, 1928 ...... 41,000,000 34 
January, 1928 ....... 47,000,000 39 
TOTAL MBATS. 

January, 1929 ....... 1,107,000,000 9.2 
cember, 1928 ..... 1,031,000, 8.5 
January, 1928 ....... 1,121,000,000 9.4 


"7, 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


Cudahy Brothers Co., Cudahy, Wis., 
has been granted a building permit for 
remodeling its sausage plant at Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

The report of the Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati, O., for the seven- 
month period ended January 31, 1929, 
shows a net income of $10,170,225. 

The National Cottonseed Products 
Corp., Memphis, Tenn., has passed its 
quarterly dividend of one and three- 
quarters per cent due on preferred 
stock at this time. 

The Toledo Seed & Oil Co., Toledo, 
O., is considering plans to extend its 
operations to include soya bean crush- 
ing. No change in plant or equipment 
is at present contemplated beyond in- 
stallation of equipment for cleaning 
the soya product. 

The old Wilson & Co. packing plant 
at Sioux Falls, S. D., has been pur- 
chased by the Sioux Falls Serum Co. 
and will be remodeled and refitted for 
their purposes. The plant, built many 
years ago, has been idle for some ten 
years and was recently utilized by the 
Serum company for the first time for 
emergency housing of some 15,000 hogs 
driven from the company’s regular 
pens by high water. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Union Stock Yards Co. of 
Springfield, Mo., with capital stock of 
$100,000, to take over the Frisco stock- 
yards. The board of directors and own- 
ers of stock include Geo. L. Davies, C. 
I. Stafford, M. L. Cowden, Chas. Mc- 
Gregor, C. F. Baldwin, W. E. Freeman, 
and Harve R. Patterson, former man- 
— of the Springfield Stock Yards 

0. 
The American Glue Co. and con- 
trolled domestic companies reports for 
1928 a net income of $252,913, after 
interest, depreciation, federal taxes 
and contingent reserves. This is equal, 
after 8 per cent preferred dividends, 
to $3.25 a share on 43,677 shares of 
common stock, and compares with 
$147,320 or 84 cents a share on 2,087,- 
495 shares the previous year. 

The Southern Meat Co., located north 
of Anaheim, Calif., has completed re- 
modeling of its packing plant at a cost 
of $75,000, and recently reopened with 
an open house and an inspection trip 
through the buildings. Modern meat 
packing equipment has been installed, 
a hog dressing machine with daily ca- 
pacity of 1,000 hogs having been in- 
stalled in the killing rooms. The sau- 
sage room has been remodeled also. 

The Pioneer Meat Co., Havre, Mont., 
is enlarging its plant and installing 
additional equipment, including sausage 
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machinery and cooler equipment, at a 
total approximate cost of $15,000. The 
additions are to be completed by about 
April 1, when the company plans to 
add hams, bacon and lard to its present 
line of meat products. 


MARGARINE MATERIALS USED. 

Oleomargarine produced and the ma- 
terials used in its manufacture dur- 
ing January, 1929, with comparisons, 
were as follows, according to the U. S. 
Bureau of Internal Revenue: 

Jan., 1929. Jan., 1928. 
Lbs. Lbs. 

Total production of 

uncolored oleomargarine. . .28,029,386 
Ingredients schedule for un- 


colored oleomargarine: 
Butter 


24,818,463 


231,786 
15,004,322 


202,922 
12,707,811 
2,700 
2,003,415 


5,100 
6,719,671 
2,135,362 
3,157,702 


433,535 
110,194 
630 


Milk 

Mustard oil 
Neutral lard 
Oleo oil 

Oleo stearine 
Oleo stock 
Palm oil 
Palm-kernel oil 
Peanut oil 
Salt 





Total production of colored 
oleomargarine 

Ingredient schedule for 
colored oleomargarine: 
Butter 
Cocoanut oil 
Color 


Neutral lard 
Oleo oil 

Oleo stearine 
Oleo stock 
Palm oil 
Palm-kernel oil 
Peanut oil 





1,816,404 1,787,150 
SHORTENING AND OIL MEETING. 
Pressure of business and the import- 
ance of the subjects under discussion 
caused the regular monthly meeting of 
the Shortening and Oil Division of the 
Interstate Cottonseed Crushers Asso- 
ciation, held at the Peabody Hotel, 
Memphis, Tenn., on March 21, to be 
continued over into the following day 
also. The outstanding topic considered 
was how to make the present oil trade 
practice code stronger in scope. 
Efforts now are under way to broaden 
the present scope of the code so as to 
make it applicable to all classes of 
trade, both wholesale and retail. The 
question is at present in the hands of a 
committee appointed to draw up proper 
resolutions, which will be submitted to 
the membership for approval at a later 
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MEMPHIS SEED AND MEAL. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner, 
Memphis, Tenn., March 27, 1929, _ 

Old crop cottonseed is 5e¢ up to bi 
down with September 55, and October 
30 lower in today’s session. Sellers 
have been encouraged by lower meal 
values. Buyers, on the other 

feel that the decline has been i 

and a steady oil and cotton marke 
may develop considerable resistance to 
any further lowering of values, (Cot. 
tonseed meal, however, is still weak, 

Valley oil is not salable above 8ife 
which has prevented for the time being 
further purchases of September-October 
seed on the attractive spread which 
prevailed a while back. There is, how. 
ever, considerable buying at $40.00 or 
below for either September or October. 
Sales for the week. were 3,600 tons, 

Old crop cottonseed meal is T5e@ 
$1.00 a ton lower; September, yp. 
changed; October, 20c, and November 
5e down. : 

Old crop meal is still without many 
friends, and at the same time there js 
a feeling that some reaction is oyer. 
due. Certainly the meal had a gold. 
out appearance on the close today, 
which was on the low for the move. 
ment and reflects a decline of about 
$7.00 per tcn since January 15. 

The new crop months are becoming 
more active every day, and there was 
quite a little buying of October-No- 
vember at $36.95@37.00, buyers feeling 
that these deferred deliveries, in the 
face of continued unfavorable weather, 
present a better investment at present 
discounts. These discounts, however, 
are only about half of those ruling 30 
days ago. 

Pit traders feel that some money can 
be made out of either side of the mar- 
ket at present levels when crop news 
becomes more plentiful. The low for 
this last season on 41 per cent cotton- 
seed meal, f.o.b. cars at Memphis, was 
$36.00, against today’s prices at only 
slightly above $39.00. : 

——= 
COTTONSEED FEEDS EXPORTED. 


Exports of cottonseed feeds from the 
United States in February, 1929, with 
comparisons, as reported by the U. §. 
Department of Commerce, were as fol- 
lows: Feb., 1929—cottonseed cake, 
23,940 short tons, of which 23,230 tons 
to Denmark; cottonseed meal, 2,590 
short tons, of which 1,048 tons to Ger- 
many, 313 tons to United Kingdom 
and 750 tons to Canada. Feb., 1928— 
cottonseed cake, 44,094 short tons; cot- 
tonseed meal, 9,155 short tons. 

or Xd 


RENDERING PLANT EFFICIENCY. 
(Continued from page 22) 

small animals are disposed of in four 

dryers located at one end of the plant. 

All of the equipment in the plant is 
electrically operated, power being fur- 
nished by individual motors. 
boiler capacity is 250 h.p., ‘and the c- 
pacity of the plant is 75 tons each 
twenty-four hours. 

The plant was designed and built 
by John Allen, well-known Pp 
house operator, and the arrangemelt 
of machinery and_ conveyors Wis 
planned by Thomas N. Conway. 
ard Caspory is president and treasure 
of the company, and Thomas N. Con- 
was is vice-president and secretaty- 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 






TALLOW—A fair volume of trade 
and a weaker market was the feature 
of the week in tallow in the east. Fol- 
lowing last week’s slump offerings dried 
up for a time, but about the middle of 
this week some further pressure de- 
veloped. This carried prices off to 
new lows for the downward movement. 
Consuming demand was only fair, with 
buyers not inclined to pay up for the 
time being. The market was unset- 
tled further by the action in other 
commodities and in the money and 
financial markets. 

A fair business in extra was reported 
to have passed as low as 84c delivered, 
equal to 8%c f.o.b. New York. The 
tone in other soapers’ materials was 
also easier. While producers of tallow 
are believed to be fairly well sold-up, 
as indicated by a lack of pressure of 
supplies hanging over the market, 
nevertheless consumers are in a com- 
fortable position for the time being. As 
a result, sentiment continued mixed. In 
several quarters it was said that there 
was little or nothing in the news to 
account for the recent developments in 
prices. This led some to take an opti- 
mistic view of the market at these 
levels. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
8%c; extra, 81%2c delivered; edible, 
9%@95gc nominal. At Chicago, a 
rather quiet situation prevailed in tal- 
low, with offerings fair and demand 
slow. A fairly good interest was noted 
in prime packer. The undertone was 
barely steady, with edible at Chicago 
quoted at 9%4c; fancy, 9c; prime packer, 
8%c; No. 1, 844c; No. 2, 8@8%c. 

At the London auction on March 27, 
1929, 921 casks were offered and 326 
sold. Mutton was quoted at 43@44s; 
beef, 42@44s; good mixed, 38s 6d@42s. 
At Liverpool, Australian tallow was 
unchanged. Fine was quoted at 43s and 
good mixed at 41s 3d. 

STEARINE—A barely steady tone 
was in evidence in this market in New 
York, with trade extremely quiet. The 
market was more or less nominal, with 
oleo, New York, quoted at llc. At 
Chicago, oleo was quiet at 10%4c. 

OLEO OIL—The market was quiet 
and about steady, with extra New York 
quoted at 114%@1154c; medium, 10% 
@llc; lower grades, 10%c. At Chi- 
a. extra was rather slow but steady 
at llc. 








See page 37 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Trade was quiet, with 

demand of a routine character. Prices 
were steady. with edible. New York, 
quoted at 1514c; extra winter, 135<c; 
extra No. 1, 18%4c; No. 1, 138%c; No. 2, 
12%c. 
, NEATSFOOT OIL—While deliver- 
les against old orders were rather good, 
fresh buying power was light, and the 
market was about steady. At New 
York, pure was quoted at 15c; extra, 
18%c; No. 1, 13%; cold test, 19c. 

GREASES—An easier tone featured 
the market for greases in the east the 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


past week. Selling pressure was not 
large, but buyers were backing away 
due to further weakness in tallow, un- 
settlement in the financial markets and 
and easiness in other commodities. 
While quotations generally were lower 
than a week ago, some of the larger 
producers here were very steady in 
their ideas, reporting that they were 
well sold up. This made for a condi- 
tion where buyers and sellers were 
apart. 

At New York, choice yellow and 
house were quoted at 8%@8%c; su- 
perior house, 812@8%c; A. white, 8% 
@8%c; B. white, 8%@8%c; choice 
white, all hog, 10@10%c nominal. 

At Chicago, a rather quiet market 
prevailed in greases, with medium and 
low-grade stuff moderately active and 
barely steady. A fair demand prevailed 
for choice white. At Chicago, brown 
was quoted at 8@8%c; yellow, 8%@ 
8%c; B. white, 85%c; A. white, 8%c; 
choice white, 9c. 

a 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, March 28, 1929. 
Blood. 


Good demand is present in the blood 
market, with prices continuing firm but 


unchanged from previous week. 
t 
ailvenia. 
Ground and unground................. $5.00 


Digester Hog Tankage Materials. 

Fair demand is noted for feeding 
tankage materials. Sales are reported 
at $4.60 & 10c, Chicago, for 12@13 per 
cent ammonia product. Other produc- 
tions are being held at $4.75 & 10c. 


Ground, 114@12% ammonia..... Fe ra 
Unground, 11% to 12% ammonfa.. 4. 15 & 10 
Ground, 6 to 8% ammonia....... -50@4. 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia...... 4.25@4.50 & 10 
Fertilizer Materials. 

Fertilizer materials show little activ- 
ity, high grade, ground, being offered 
at $3.75 &10c, Chicago, prompt and 
future shipments. Bone tankage quoted 
at $25.00 per ton, delivered Middle 
West. 


High grd. ground, 10@11% am..$ @ 3.75 & 10 
Lower grd., and ungr., 6-9% am. 4.00@ 4.10 &1 
NE My vp han vesinaeespaewes 3.75@ 4.00 

Bone tankage, low grd., per ton. 24.00@25.00 
RR ND Sse en hb6 dec dne cues 3.75@ 4.00 


Bone Meals. 


No change in bone meals, buyers and 
sellers still apart on prices in some 


instances. Raw bone meal nominally 
$50@55 per ton. 

Per Ton. 
Wr TOMO. THOR 0. Sosc cccecaceucvine $50.00@55.00 
SUE. - brs. 5.4 0's evo esusewacee 26.00@29.00 
SI, TI oo. dic co sadcnccecccs 26.00@28.00 











Cracklings. 

Sales of unground cake and expeller 
cracklings reported steady at $1.00 per 
unit of protein, prompt and contract. 
Demand in general is quiet. 


Per Ton. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 
a. — Scecccesasic 5 coanie Mag! Ea 
pred. pork, ac. grease & q - 8. \ 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality. 50. 55.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
Market for gelatine and glue stock is 
in the doldrums, although some sales 
reported at existing prices. Little 
product appears to be coming out, due 
to lighter beef kill. Cattle jaws, skulls 
and knuckles firm at $41.00@42.50. 


Kip and calf stock............ssse0. $40.00@42.00 
Hide CPEMMRINGS 2ccccccccccccccccces 4 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles... 41. 80 
Pig scraps and trim., per ib.... Be 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
He ccording to di $50-00¢ 100.00 
orns, a See ee ? 
Mfg. shin bomes............seeeeeee ee | 00 
GnETEO BONES ccscccccccs ccccccccccce 45. 47.00 
a WONT se ccccecdccsiccccoscccas 27 28. 


(Note—Foregoing ices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted ma , indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 
Better inquiry has appeared for 
animal hair. Dyed winter sold recently 
at 8c, Chicago, carlots; quoted generally 


at 7% @8%c. Summer processed grey 
sold at 5@5%c. 
Coil and field dried.................05 8 @ 8%e 
grey, — er Kenenes | one 
Gets SRNR CARP, a Oe 
*According to count. 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

(Special Cable te The National Provisioner.) 

New York, March 27, 1929. 

Ground dried blood sold here at $4.50 
per unit of ammonia, and the market 
is cleaned up of spot material, and the 
same price is being quoted for early 
April delivery. 

High grade tankage is offered at 
$4.50 and 10c, and the unground prod- 
uct at $4.85 and 10c, f.o.b. New York, 
with a limited amount of interest being 
shown by buyers. 

Nitrate of soda has been in excellent 
demand at New York and other north- 
ern ports, and spot material is held 
at $2.25, ex-vessel, New York, but can 
be bought at $2.22%, April delivery. 

Ungrouna cracklings, 50@55 per cent 
were sold at prices ranging from 85@ 
90c basis, f.o.b. New York, and the lat- 
ter figure is about the present asking 
price, while the 60 per cent grade is 
being offered at 95c per unit. 

Foreign whale guano for nearby ar- 
rival is being offered at $4.50 and 10c, 
ex-vessel northern ports, but is not 
moving fast even at this low price. 








THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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SMALL ORDERS LOWER PROFITS. 
(Continued from page 20.) 
costs of distribution by car routes, in 
less than carload deliveries, and in 
local distribution direct from plants. 
This latter portion of the study is still 
going forward and will be reported on 

separately at a later date. 

The study in the branch houses had 
two distinct objectives, as follows: 

1—To determine the relative number 
of small orders and small accounts and 
the relative volume produced by such 
orders and accounts; : 

2—To determine the cost of handling 
each type of business, for comparison, 
if possible, with the margin secured on 
that business. eat 

The first of these two objectives was 
gained with little difficulty. The orders 
of each branch for a given period were 
classified by size, and the total number 
and volume in each group were com- 
puted. The open accounts with cus- 
tomers for the same period were then 
similarly classified, and corresponding 
number and volume figures compiled. 

The determination of the cost of han- 
dling was a considerably more complex 
matter. It was necessary to classify 
and distinguish the functions per- 
formed by the branch house, to cal- 
culate the cost of each function in 
terms of some satisfactory unit of 
measure, and then to allocate the costs 
according to the individual orders and 
accounts. 

It developed that the cost by orders 
‘was an unsatisfactory measure, and 
attention was, therefore, concentrated 
on the cost of handling each account. 
Details of the method of allocation, as 
well as the results and findings, are 
given in another part of this article. 

The results for the two branches are 
shown separately in each of the tables 
which follow, the two organizations 
being referred to as Company A and 
Company B. All figures presented 
cover a single four weeks’ period which 
coincides roughly with the calendar 
month of July, 1928. 

SUMMARY OF OPERATING RESULTS IN 
TWO BRANCH HOUSES, JULY, 1928. 
(Data in Round Numbers) 

Company A. Company B. 

















Sales—weight, Ibs........ 665,000 435,000 
Sales—value ..........0- $150,000 $100,000 
Gross margin ........... $ 5,635 $ 3,930 
Expenses (exclusive of in- 

terest on investment)... 5,475 4,210 
Profit or loss...........+- $ 160 $ 280° 
No. of full time employees 21% 15 
"No. of customers’ accounts 375 200 
BE, MIs chon 50dsnueds 4,280 3,080 
Size of average account...$ 400 _ 

2.50 


$ 
Size of average order.....$ 35 & 
*Loss. 


In order that the outstanding char- 
acteristics of the two branches may be 
readily apparent, the following table 
presents an abbreviated summary in 
round figures of the results for the 
period in question. It will be noted 
that the Company A branch is approxi- 
mately half again as large as the Com- 
pany B branch studied; that both 
branches have the same general char- 
acteristics as to the relationship of 
volume, prices, expenses, number of 
employees, etc.; and that both are 


representative in size and other char- 
acteristics of what may be considered 
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as fairly typical distributing agencies 
handling meats and other packinghouse 
products. 


Small Orders Affect Sales Volume. 


The average order placed with the 
branch house by its retailer customers 
was, as will be observed from the 
above table, between $30 and $35. This 
average is obtained by dividing the 
total volume of sales in dollars by the 
number of orders handled by the 
branch. 

It does not follow from this, of 
course, that all or any large portion of 
the orders fall into this particular class. 
It was found, in fact, that the size of 
the individual orders extended over a 
wide range. Some orders were for less 
than $1, some for more than $200. 
There were a substantial number of 
orders of almost all sizes in between 
these extremes. 

When the orders were grouped ac- 
cording to size, the immediately out- 
standing fact was the number of small 
orders handled. This is shown graph- 
ically in the first and third columns of 
the following table: 


SALES VOLUME PRODUCED BY SMALL 
ORDBRS. 
— Company A — — Company B — 
Per cent Per cent Percent Percent 
Size of total of total of total of total 


oforder. orders. volume. orders. volume. 
Less than $ 5..22.4 1.9 25.2 2.3 
Less than $10. .39.1 5.5 43.7 6.6 
Less than $15. .50.5 9.6 54.7 10.9 
Less than $50. .80.7 34.8 82.9 35.6 


The orders of less than $5 consti- 
tuted almost one-fourth of all the 
orders handled; the orders for less than 
$10, about two-fifths, and the orders of 
less than $15, over half. In other 
words, despite the fact that the aver- 
age order was between $30 and $35, the 
median or middle order in the list, 
when all orders were arranged accord- 
ing to size, was less than $15. The 
predominating number of small orders 
handled is at once apparent. 

In spite of the great number of these 
orders, the volume which they produce 
is relatively small, as shown by the 
second and fourth columns of the table. 
Orders of $5 and less make up only 
about two per cent of the total busi- 
ness; the orders of $15 and less make 
up possibly 10 per cent of the total 
volume. 

Even when all the orders of less than 
$50 are taken—and this includes 80 per 
cent of all orders, or four out of five— 
still there is only about one-third of 
the total volume accounted for. The 
last fifth of the orders, in other words, 
accounts for practically two-thirds of 
all the business done. 


Sales Volume of Small Accounts. 


It may well be questioned whether 
the fact that there are many small 
orders handled is in itself of the great- 
est significance. Good customers, ad- 
mittedly, may sometimes buy in small 
quantities. Additional and fill-in orders 
might possibly account in part for 
many of those falling into the lower 
brackets. 

When the customers’ accounts of the 
branch were similarly classified, how- 
ever, the same sort of volume tenden- 
cies were at once unmistakably evident. 
The following table, giving the rela- 
tively number and volume of the small 
accounts, shows that those amounting 
to less than $25 in a month represented 
practically one-fifth of all the accounts; 





those of less than $50, one-third, ang 
those of less than $100, almost one- 
half. 

It is apparent that not only are the 
individual orders small, but the total 
purchases of most of the accounts also 
are small. 


SALES VOLUME PRODUCED BY SMALL 
ACCOUNTS. 
— Company A — — Com ei 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 


Size of Acct. of total oftotal of total of total 
(Mon. Vol.) Accts. Vol. Accts. Vol, 
Less than $ 25.19.9 6 19.9 5 
Less than $ 50.32.7 1.7 30.8 13 
Less than $100.49.2 4.7 42.3 30 
Less than $200.63.8 9.7 53.7 6.3 


An account of $50 a month means 
purchases of about $2 a day. Many 
single consumer families spend as much 
as that daily for meat and other pack. 
inghouse products. The wholesaler of 
meat could, in other words, sell direet 
to the consumer and (if he obtained the 
entire trade ‘of the household) secure 
practically as large a volume of busi- 
ness as he now gets from one-third of 
his accounts. 

It is not to be inferred, of course, 
that such practice is recommended; 
quite the contrary. The fact is a note- 
worthy one, however, as illustrating 
the meager size of the accounts fur. 
nished by most packinghouse customers, 

The volume produced by these small 
accounts is almost negligible. The 
accounts of less than $25 made up 
about one-half of one per cent of the 
total sales of the branches, though 
such accounts constituted one-fifth of 
all accounts sold. The accounts of less 
than $50 made up less than two per 
cent of the total volume, although such 
accounts were one-third in the number 
of all those on the books. 


Small Accounts Expensive. 


Even if all the accounts up to $200 
a month in size were grouped together 
—and this is half, in one case almost 
two-thirds, of all the accounts—still the 
volume secured is under 10 per cent of 
the total volume. 

It is clear that the situation which 
has developed is one in which the pack- 
er branch house organization, operated 
as a wholesale unit, is conducting a 
business which has the price and sery- 
ice characteristics of a wholesale en- 
terprise but is obtaining from many 
of its customers a volume comparable 
to that of a retail store. 

The costs of handling such trade are, 
as will be seen later, also com 
with retail selling costs, yet the branch 
house is obtaining nothing like a re- 
tailer’s margin to compensate for the 
incurrence of these costs. 

Branch House Expenses Studied. 

The second objective of this study 
was, as previously stated, the determi- 
nation of the cost of handling orders 
and accounts of various sizes. It is 
readily apparent that certain costs m- 
curred are as high in the case of 3 
small order as in the case of a large 


one. 

It takes practically as much time, 
for example, to deliver a dollar’s worth 
of goods as to deliver a hundred do- 
lar’s worth of goods. The salesmat's 
call is no more expensive when he s 
cures a large order than when he re 
ceives a small order, or even no order 
at all. The cost of handling an account 
must be computed, therefore, on the 


(Continued on page 45.) 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Fair—Market Weaker—Outside 
Heaviness Factor — Further March 
Tenders—Cash Trade Quiet—Crude 
Dull Steady — Lard Lower — Senti- 
ment Mixed. 

A better volume of trade than of late 
featured the market for cottonseed oil 
on the New York Produce Exchange 
the past week. Operations were of a 
very mixed character with no particular 
outstanding feature, as commission 
house refiners and professionals were 
on both sides daily. 

A lower range materialized, however, 
as a result of liquidation, scattered 
pressure and poor support, owing to 
weaker outside markets, further March 
tenders and continued limited cash 
trade. Tightness in the call money 
market, with subsequent weakness in 
stocks, had considerable effect on all 
commodities for a time, and cotton oil 
was no exception. The latter, however, 
lost its influence quickly. 

Considerable long oil came out, how- 
ever, from tired holders, with evidence 
of Southern liquidation, particularly 
through wire houses. Commission 
houses were the best buyers on a scale 
down on resting orders, while consid- 
erable short covering materialized on 
the declines. 

Lard Range Is Lower. 

A break in cotton, and a lower range 
in lard, partly due to liquidation to pro- 
tect security holdings, had considerable 
influence on oil and made for a situa- 
tion where routine factors were lost 
sight of. 

Some of the larger commission 
houses, however, appeared to be ac- 
cumulating May and July oil on the 
breaks. Sentiment was more divided, 
as the technical position has undoubt- 
edly been strengthened somewhat and 
professionals felt that oil at these 
levels was on debatable ground. 

A leading southern refiner delivered 
further quantities on March contracts, 
which brought the tenders to date to 
5,700 bbls., but the oil was stopped by 
other refiners’ brokers and local cash 
handlers, and the spot position showed 
relative strength. The bulk of the 
trade, however, was in the later posi- 
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tions and undoubtedly represented 
speculative operations in the main. 

Cash interests reported fresh con- 
suming demand as only fair, with the 
buyers apparently disturbed somewhat 
by financial conditions and unsettle- 
ment in other markets. Deliveries 
against old orders were said be on a 
rather good scale, but this had little 
effect as the trade has been anxiously 
awaiting a renewal of a broad consum- 
ing demand, which it was felt must 
develop sooner or later. 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
New Orleans, La., March 28, 1929.— 

With high money rates the early part 
of the week, cotton oil declined along 
with commodities generally, but reacted 
sharply on improvement in the mon- 
etary situation. Sales of crude and 
refined oil were limited to small lots 
with a majority of the holders refusing 
to offer. Crude is steady at 85%c, Val- 
ley; Texas, 83§@8%c;_bleachable, 
firm at 9%6c, loose, New Orleans. 
Should hogs and lard advance further 
and be maintained for a few weeks, 
oil is likely to sell substantially higher. 
Futures are dull, with no tenders prob- 
able until April. Opinion is well- 
divided, with bulls still expecting 10c 
for crude, late spring and summer, 
whereas bears expect a large carry- 
over of oil and another big cotton 
acreage. 


Dallas. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., March 28, 1929.—Prime 
cottonseed, west Texas and Dallas ter- 
ritory, nominal; prime crude oil, 8%c; 
43 per cent cake and meal, f.o.b. Dallas, 
$43.50; hulls, $11.00; mill run linters, 
4@5c. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Memphis, Tenn., March 28, 1929— A 


Crude dull, with best bid in the Valley, 
8%c; mills asking 8%@9c. Loose cot- 
tonseed hulls, $10.50; 41 per cent meal, 
$40.50, f.0.b. Memphis. 


BROKERS 


COTTON SEED OIL 


ORDERS SOLICITED 


TO BUY OR SELL PRIME SUMMER YELLOW COTTON SEED OIL ON 
THE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE FOR SPOT OR FUTURE DELIVERY 


The weather in the South as a whole 
was somewhat better during the week. 
At times there were beneficial rains 
in the western belt where needed, but, 
on the other hand, some scattered 
showers in sections where dry weather 
is wanted. As a result, reports of de- 
layed plowing continued numerous, al- 
though they failed to bring much buy- 
ing power in oil from the South. 

The weekly weather report, however, 
said planting of cotton is still confined 
to extreme southern Texas and locally 
in Louisiana, while in the eastern belt 
a small amount was put in as far north 
as southeastern Georgia. 

Soil Conditions: Little Better. 

In the southeastern states, there was 
very little improvement in conditions 
affecting agricultural operations. Tem- 
peratures were high the latter part of 
the week and the weather mostly fair, 
resulting to some extent in drying 
soil sufficiently for resumption of field 
operations on higher lands. 

In general, over the entire area from 
the lower Mississippi River eastward 
and extending northward to Tennessee 
and western North Carolina, the soil 
continued too wet to work, and field 
operations remained largely at a stand- 
still. A private report placed the prob- 
able increase in acreage at 1.9 per cent. 

The crude markets were rather quiet 
and barely steady throughout the week, 
with some business passing in the Val- 
ley at 85c, while in the Southeast the 
market fluctuated from 8%@8%ce with 
no particular business passing. Texas 
crude was more or less nominal 
throughout the week. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions. 

Friday, March 22, 1929. 


—Closing— 
Bid. Asked. 
50 


1050 a ..., 

Mar. .... 1800 1060 1060 1050 a 1075 

BME. ios coun goaeyeun 1045 a 1075 

...- 2800 1065 1059 1059 a .... 

1065 a 1075 

.--- 1800 1087 1078 1078 a .... 

RS. ae gaiua claw eae 1081 a 1086 

Sept. .... 1700 1100 1090 1090 a .... 

og, a RCC Le pe feacte ga tA 1078 a 1085 

Total sales, including switches, 7,100 
bbls. P. crude 8. E. 8%c bid. 


—Range— 
Sales. High. Low. 


ASPEGREN @& CO., Inc. 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE BLDG. 


NEW YORK CITY 


CRUDE 




















COTTON OIL 
CONSUMERS 


Find the New Orleans Contract 
Market an ideal means of sup- 
plying their needs. The volume 
of tenders in liquidation of the 
spot month always find ready 
takers and prices are not ap- 
preciably affected. Bulk deliv- 
ery, stabilized differences, weight, 
grade and quality guaranteed 
by an indemnity bond, are a 
few of the advantages of the 


New Orleans Refined Cotton 
Seed Oil Market 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 


a, 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Refiners of all Grades of 


COTTONSEED 
OIL 


PURITAN, Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS, Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS, Prime Summer White 
STERLING, Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD Cooking Oil 

JERSEY Butter Oil 

MOONSTAR Cocoanut Oil 

P &G SPECIAL (hardened) Cocoanut Oil 


General Offices: 
CINCINNATI * OHIO 
Cable Address: “Procter” 


a 


The Edward Flash Co. 


29 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 


ALL VEGETABLE OILS 
In Barrels or Tanks 


COTTON OIL FUTURES 


On the New York Produce Exchange 
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Saturday, March 23, 1929. 
Spot 1050 a 1125 
ES Shgidi| wath ee wow wee 1050 a 1075 
MONEE cis ine’: op Sie ieee ae 1050 a 1080 
May .. a 1054 
June 060 a 1080 
July .... 2300 1075 1072 1074 a 1075 
Aug. 1083 a 1085 
Sept. .... 1000 1088 1087 1088 a .... 
| PPP Pee Ce eee 1081 a 1090 
Total sales, including switches, 5,300 
bbls. P. crude S. E. unquoted. 
Monday, March 25, 1929. 
3050 B 5.0 
. .--- 800 1055 1053 1050 a Bid 
“RR Ro 1045 a 1078 
1068 
1082 
1084 
ROMS 3 chau euouas Seuss 1078 a 1090 
Total sales, including switches, 6,300 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 8%c bid. 
Tuesday, March 26, 1929. 
Se oe 
100 1065 1065 1040 a Bid 
1035 a 1050 
... 4000 1052 1035 1041 a.... 
1045 a 1060 
..-. 4900 1073 1054 1061 a.... 
5 100 1070 1070 1068 a 1076 
Sept. .... 5400 1087 1069 1075 a .... 
Oct. 1070 a 1080 
Total sales, including switches, 14,- 
500 bbls. P. crude S. E. 8%c bid. 
Wednesday, March 27, 1929. 
Spot 1050 8 .... 
Bees Ne ee ee US eee 
A 1045 


Aco 
© YS ww 


1052 
1070 


pr. 
May .. 
June 050 
July .... 6600 1068 1058 1068 
NS gee ee ren 1075 
Sept. .... 1200 1085 1072 1082 
ee 400 1070 1070 1070 a .... 
Total sales, including switches, 11,- 
800 bbls. P. crude S. E. 8%c nominal. 
Thursday, March 28, 1929. 


1080 


1090 
1090 
1080 
1090 


1098 
1095 


oo _ 
Sooo ove S & 


Nov. 
Sales, 5,300 bbls. 








See page 37 for later markets. 








COCOANUT OIL—The market was 
rather quiet and easier, influenced by 
weakness in other directions with a 
limited demand. Sales were reported 
of tanks, at New York, at 8c, but the 
market later was quoted at 7%@8c. 
On the Pacific coast, tanks were quiet 
and quoted at 75¢c. 

CORN OIL—The market was rather 
dull and barely steady, with prices 
quoted at 834@85<c, f.0.b. mills. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Demand was 
rather flat but the market fairly 
steady, with tanks, New York, quoted 
at 93%.@10c; barrels, 12c; Pacific coast, 
tanks, 9%c, nominal. 

PALM OIL—The market was easier 
with the weakness in tallow and a lim- 
ited demand, but pressure of offerings 
in palm oil was not large. This gave a 
steadier tone to this oil and to other 


soapers’ materials. At New York, spot 


March 30, 1999 


Nigre was reported to have sold gt 
8%c; shipment Nigre, quoted at 7.65¢: 
spot Lagos, 8%c; shipment Lagos, g& 

PALM KERNEL OIL—A quiet roy. 
tine interest was in evidence and 
market was barely steady with the 
other oils, with tanks at New York 
quoted at 7.85@8c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Demand wWas 
slow and the market easier, with 
foots, New York, quoted at 10%c, ang 
shipment foots quoted at 10%c. 

RUBBERSEED OIL— The 
was quiet and easier, with April ship. 
ment quoted at 8c. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal, 

COTTONOIL—Demand was moder. 
ate and the store stocks increased 
somewhat by deliveries on March con. 
tracts, but store oil was very steadily 
held here and nominally quoted about 
%&c over March. Southeast crude, 8%¢, 
nominal; Valley, 85¢c, sales; Texas, 
nominal. 

ae 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES, 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, March 26, 1929, 


Extra tallow, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 
85c lb.; Manila cocoanut oil, tanks, 
New York, 7%c lb.; Manila cocoanut 
oil, tanks, coast, 75%c lb.; Cochin cocoa- 
nut oil, barrels, New York, 10@10%¢, 

P. S. Y. cottonseed oil, barrels, New 
York, 12@12%c lb.; crude corn oil, bar- 
rels, New York, 10% @1ic lb.; olive 
oil foots, barrels, New York, 10%@ 
10%c lb.; 5 per cent yellow olive oil, 
barrels, New York, $1.28@1.30 gal. 

Crude soya bean oil, barrels, New 
York, 12@12%c lb.; palm kernal oil, 
barrels, New York, 9c Ib.; red oil, bar- 
rels, New York, 11@11%c lb.; Ni 
palm oil, casks, New York, 8c hb; 
Lagos palm oil, casks, New York, 9% 
lb.; glycerine, soap lye, 7@7%c hb; 
glycerine, C. P., 15@15%%c lb.; glycer- 
ine, dynamite, 1142@12c lb. 

a 


SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Memphis, Tenn., March 28, 1929— 
The Shortening and Oil Division of the 
Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation reports the following quota- 
tions: 

Shortening—tierce basis. 


Northern states, east of Rocky Mts. 
Southern states, east of Rocky Mts. 
Pacific Coast states.........scceeees 


Salad Oil. 


Northern states, east of Rocky Mts. 
Southern states, east of Rocky Mts. 
Pacific Coast (port cities)........... 
Cooking Oil—White. 
Northern states, east of Rocky Mts. 
Southern states, east of Rocky Mts. 
Pacific Coast (port cities).......... 


Cooking Oil~—Yellow. 
%c less than white. 


er 


NEW ORLEANS OIL TRADING, 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner) 

New Orleans, La., March 25, 1929= 
The trend of cottonseed oil values i 
again downward, with prices reaching 
the lowest point since the middle @ 
January and slightly more than %€ 
under the extreme high prices 
corded a few weeks ago. 


2Y4@L4 
12 


“18: eit 
ate 
‘11% 
‘11% 
‘114. @12% 


Crude oil has continued inactive, ani : 


while quotations are slightly lowe 
they have apparently failed to inter 


est holders of the actual to sell any j 


material quantity. aa 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


THURSDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 
Hog products backed and filled, dis- 
playing a steady undertone with hogs 


firm, trade moderate and scattered 
holiday evening-up. Cash trade mod- 
erate. 


Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil is fairly active and 
steadier, with better outside markets 
and steadiness in crude with less 
liquidation, good commission house ab- 
sorption and holiday profit-taking. 
Southeast crude, 8%c, nominal; Valley, 
8%c, bid; Texas, unquoted. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York, Thursday noon, were: April, 
$10.40, bid; May, $10.51@10.56; June, 
$10.55@10.70; July, $10.70@10.71; Au- 
gust, $10.75@10.85; Sept., $10.86@ 
11.00; Oct., $10.70@10.90; Nov., $10.50 
@10.80. 

Tallow: 

Tallow, extra, 83éc. 

Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 11c. 
a 


THURSDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 


New York, March 28, 1929.—Lard, 
prime western, $12.55@12.65; middle 
western, $12.45@12.56; city, 12@ 
12%c; refined continent, 12%c; South 
American, 13%c; Brazil kegs, 14%c; 
compound, 12%c. 


eX oo 
HOG WEIGHTS AND COSTS. 


The average weight and cost of hogs, 
computed on packer and shipper pur- 
chases, as reported for February, 1929, 
with comparisons, by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics: 


—1929.— —1928.— -—-1929.— —1928.— 
Per100 Per 100 Per 100 Per 100 

Lbs. Ibs. Lbs. lbs. Lbs. Ibs. Lbs. Ibs. 
CHICAGO. EAST ST. LOUIS. 

Jan. ...228 9.22 225 8.25 208 9.07 211 8.36 
Feb. ...228 10.19 230 8.08 205 10.06 213 8.15 
Praca 36) «00. Sen a 202 8.19 
Apr. 233 «9.2 198 9.26 
SA p 9. 96 9.60 

caG ay Saai0 9. 9.97 

Seige taal -a'e.0'0 . 1.05 
1.94 

2.15 

9.72 

8.87 

8.59 








EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


The market at Hamburg was firm, 
according to cable advices to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Receipts of 
lard for the week were 1,768 metric 
tons. Arrivals of hogs at 20 of Ger- 
many’s most important markets were 
102,000 at a top Berlin price of 17.52c 
a pound, compared with 130,000 at 
12.11c, the same week last year. 

The Rotterdam market shows little 
alteration. 

The market at Liverpool was firm. 
Offerings are few and nearby arri- 
vals small. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 15,000 for the 
week, 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ended March 22, 
1929, was 85,000 head. 


te 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
sheep at principal markets, week ended 
March 23, 1929, with comparisons: 


At 20 markets: Cattle.* Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended March 23...199,000 659,000 281,000 
Previous week ........ 172,000 613,000 282,000 
MEE kbc eae Vans ee von ow 188,000 765,000 281,000 
ASE SSE reer ye 207,000 570,000 246,000 
1926 .............224++++250,000 625,000 314,000 
1925 ...............++--240,000 663,000 260,000 


At 11 markets: 
Week ended March 2 





BONO cetvedésecs 
eee 000 
WE Li ain cladus afenin mw tneg'ee atin diane mela eee ke Se ¥ 

At 7 markets: zs. 4 
Week ended March 23....155,000 492,000 201,000 
Previous week ........ 138,000 ,000 229,000 
BO ie chek esa cawetekie 145,000 591,000 196,000 
TE Sos mckeae aces can eiee 157,000 9,000 179,000 
aN onan we ce omecesies 201,000 482,000 229,000 
I o'a ws vig a aisiaw.e Miean.e 179,000 518,000 203,000 





*Calves at Omaha, St. Louis and St. 
counted as cattle previous tu 1927. 


a 
LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 
Exports of lard from New York, 
March 1 to March 27, 1929, 35,520,254 
Ibs.; tallow, none; greases, 1,881,800 
lbs.; stearine, none. 
——- fe 
HULL OIL MARKET. 
Hull, England, March 27, 1929.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 31s; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 27s 6d. 


37 
BRITISH PROVISION CABLE 


(Special Cable to Thé National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, March 28, 1929. 
The general provision market is 
steady but firm. Trade on hams quite 
active for prompt and deferred ship- 
ment. Picnics and square shoulders 
improving. Lard very dull. 
Thursday's prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 111s; hams, long 
cut 114s; picnics, 74s; Cumberland, 
98s; short backs, 89s; bellies, clear, 
83s; Canadi::n, 84s; spot lard, 62s 6d. 


See eae 
CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers for the 
week ended March 21, 1929, with com- 
parisons: 

BUTCHER STEERS. 











Same 
ended Prev. week, 
. 2 week 1928. 
WOE: os vn vecccgevees $10.15 $10.00 $11.25 
Montreal ...........00% 10.25 10.50 11.50 
ENN <n as wae dasaves 9.50 9.00 10.00 
SNES <a n's sees veeeu se 9.25 8.50 10.50 
MGmOmteM. 2. ices cccee 8.50 8.50 10.00 
Ei MEE lacy eeeahesee 8.25 8.25 9.00 
MOORE POW ccc ce cetsves 8.50 9.00 9.00 
errr 8.50 8.50 sas 
VEAL CALVES. 

WES «hos oc cvewiarees $18.00 $17.50 $15.00 
NEU, 06 ceesaisaied nue 13.00 13.50 10.00 
Winnipeg . 15.00 
Calgary ..« 13.50 
Edmonton 14.00 
Pr. Albert ate 
Moose Jaw 10.00 
GROUROOG © ose i ns tccsyene eee 
WO oc aciss cca cucey $ 9.96 
MOORE as vic cccccidesi 10.25 
We ois cdscoeuews 9.25 
RIN a Sa wie-alive gu Sip 8.75 
EE vac cdeweceey 8.90 
ey eee 9.35 
Moose Jaw 9.15 
BASERUOOM ©... ve cr cccccce eee 
Toronto $16.50 
Montreal 12.00 
Winnipeg 14.00 
Calgary ... 12.50 
SIN Nineloe ne hist 04% 14.00 
Pr. Albert 11.00 
Moose Jaw =a 
Saskatoon ............. 


rs 

ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to March 28, 1929, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 42,706 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 56,768 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 137,431 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 42,145 quarters. 




















Pare 237 9.22 wee. 205 9.41 
KANSAS OITY. OMAHA. 

Jan. ...242 8.89 249 8.07 287 8.84 252 7.98 
Feb. ...242 9.91 246 7.83 289 9.83 252 7.66 
REG. asc QUT GMD ua cece” SBT Eee 
Apr. 231 8.96 259 8.82 
May 232 9.41 260 9.21 
June 28 9.65 264 9.42 
hae 235 10.68 268 10.20 
Aug. 241 11.42 281 10.89 
Sept. 226 11.74 268 11.35 
Oct. 224 9.42 264 9.16 
Noy, 229 8.69 245 8.52 
Dee, 237 8.35 234 8.25 

Year eS ree ee | 

ST. PAUL. FT. WORTH. 

Jan. ...224 8.77 207 7.92 216 8.42 210 7.83 
Feb. ...225 9.94 210. 7.80 209 9.41 202 7.71 
MES ee ke. M2 FBR cc ec BOE LOS 
Apr. 217 8.88 206 8.45 
CP asia 232 9.16 202 8.95 
ee eee 255 9.20 206 9.17 
See 269 9.80 205 10.19 
ae ass. 268 10.91 203 10.68 
Sept. 4. 241 11.24 199 10.78 
Oct, eae 230 9.18 198 9.07 
Nov, ws. 222 8.63 208 8.53 
Mas. 221 8.22 209 8.18 

Year 


& 
oy 
@ 
~ 





JANUARY BY-PRODUCTS YIELDS. 
The estimated yield and production of by-products from slaughters under 
federal inspection in January, 1929, are reported, with comparisons, by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture as follows: 





Average wt. Per cent of 
per animal live weight Production 

S¢ Sg Sg i ei 

ee ee a ee e ery. 

Apo eo Be og S g Pe 
Class 0 a os ar a 3 4 b= &2 

ig Fy e¢ d i a 2 Fi g 

Lbs. Lbs. Pet. Pet. M Ibs. M Ibs. M Ibs. M Ibs. Pet. 
Edible beef fat? ......37.11 40.26 3.92 4.16 311,610 29,409 25,335 29,430 100.07 
Edible beef offal ..... 27.87 29.91 3.15 3.09 251,067 22,407 20,459 21,864 97.58 
Cattle’ Mdds sis. cay 62.89 63.93 6.63 6.61 532,461 53,137 46,549 47,032 88.51 
Edible calf fat?...... 1.40 1,29 0.79 0.76 6,594 507 585 475 93.69 
Edible .calf offal...... 6.75 6.60 3.83 3.89 31,496 2,544 2,312 2,429 95.48 
Lard? ...............-.85.90 87.85 15.40 16.57 1,749,749 185,341 190,557 213,780 115.34 
Edible hog offal ...... 6.84 7.23 2.98 3.21 340,491 28,619 33,653 41,3883 144.60 
Pork trimmings ..... 12.91 12.22 5.63 5.42 643,602 57,155 68,782 69,944 122.38 
Inedible hog grease? 
Edible sheep fat?..... 2.72 2.61 1.19 1.16 135,618 14,67 14,410 14,975 102.02 
Edible sheep offal..... 2: 2.35 2.52 2.75 27,684 2, 2,621 2,699 100.60 
— 2.04 1.99 2.49 2.33 27,448 2.076 2,448 2,285 110.07 

1Unrendered. *Rendered. 
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The Trucks Themselves 








Produce the Profits 


In many a business where trucks 
are used, the trucks are only part 
of the business and the money 
they make or lose is overlooked. 
But when ¢ransportation itself is 
the business, the trucks must show 
a profit or the business won’t. 

Consider the case of the Na- 
tional Motor Renting Company 
of Philadelphia. One of their 
contracts is general hauling and 
delivery for the Hygrade Food 
Products Corporation, an out- 
standing provision company of 
the country. They have twenty- 
five International Trucks on this 
one job alone. 

Day-in and day-out, the year 
round, in all kinds of weather, 
these trucks must stay on the job 


—not only stay on it, but make 
money on it! No guessing here — 
transportation is the business of 
the National Motor Renting 
Company and the trucks them- 
selves produce the profits. 

And there’s a very sound 
reason. The Harvester organiza- 
tion builds profitable service into 
these trucks before they leave the 
factory so they'll deliver profit- 
able service on the road. Mainte- 
nance, upkeep, cost per ton-mile 
—any way you figure it— profit 


is the answer with Internationals! — 


Whether trucking is all of your 
business or only part, it will be 
a profitable operation if you 
follow the example of these men 
who must know. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. (\.conponateo) 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





We know of no better recom. 
mendation for the provisioner 
and his hauling than the story 
of this fleet. Provisioners every- 
where report the very best kind 
of satisfaction in their work 
with International trucks. 
Write us for a folder. 





~The International line ape ° 

Special Delivery for loads oi Sp 

ton; the 1-ton Sia-Speed 

4 and 6-cylinder Speed Trucks 

1%, 1%, and 2-ton sizes; poe 

Duty Trucks ranging fens 2%-ton 

MeCorm EDs aoe ical d Me 
ormick-Deering Indus 

shosters. Sold and Serviced ly 

171 Company-owned 

the United States and Canada, ond 

dealers everywhere. 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 


PACKER HIDES—The packer hide 
market appears to be established on a 
frmer basis. At the close of last week 
one killer, who had declined to follow 
the trading earlier, succeeded in mov- 
ing about 15,000 hides at %ec advance 
for branded steers and steady price 
for branded cows. Offerings were a 
little slow coming out this week, due 
in part to the closely sold-up position 
reported by all packers; however, to- 
ward end of the week, three packers 
moved a total of around 40,000 hides, 
mostly March take-off, on the same 
basis, maintaining their closely sold- 
up position. Some heavy native steers 
moved at 14%c but other native 
descriptions have not yet moved. 

ready native steers quoted nomin- 
ally at 17c, last trading price. Heavy 
native steers sold in a limited way at 
14%c. Last trading in extreme native 
steers was at 15%c for regular points 
and 16c for St. Pauls. 

About 3,500 butt branded steers sold 
late last week at 14c and more moved 
this week on same basis. Some 4,000 
Colorados moved late last week at 
18%c, and further trading this week 
was at same figure. One packer moved 
1,000 heavy Texas steers at end of last 
week at 14c, also 1,500 light Texas 
steers at 1344c; further sales were 
made this week by other packers on 
the same basis. These figures all rep- 
resent a 4c advance on branded steers 
since the early trading last week. Ex- 
treme light Texas steers quoted with 
branded cows, at 13%c. 

Heavy native cows last sold at 14%4c 
for regular points. Light native cows 
last moved at 15c; some offered on this 
basis, but originating at rather heavy 
average points; light average points 
could be readily moved at this figure. 
Branded cows sold late last week and 
this week at 1344c, steady; these have 
been in good demand and well sold up, 
the trading this week running into 
April kill. 

Last trading in native bulls was at 
10%c; branded bulls last sold at 9c 
for northerns and 944c for Ft. Worths, 
November-December take-off. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES — Small 
packer hide market continues quiet 
and firm. Most local killers had pre- 
viously moved their March hides at 
14% for all-weight native steers and 
cows and 13c for branded, and these 
figures later declined for unsold March 
hides. Some activity in April hides 
Is expected shortly, and meantime the 
market is quoted nominally around 
%¢ over above prices, based on action 
of big packer market since. 

HIDE TRIMMINGS—Last trading in 
big packer hide trimmings was at 
$36.00 per ton, Chicago basis, with a 
car of small packer trimmings moving 
vol the same time at $35.00, Chicago 

is. 


COUNTRY HIDES—Trading a little 
slow in the country hide market. Good 
all-weights, around 47-lb. avge., gen- 
erally quoted 13c top, selected, deliv- 
ered. Heavy steers and cows are of- 
— at 12@12%c. Good 45/60 Ib. 
uff weights reported sold at 18c, with 
some dealers asking up to 18%c. Good 
25/45 Ib. extremes, running around 20 


per cent grubby, priced at 15%c, with 
25/50 lb. weights available at %c less. 
Bulls 9@9%4c, selected, asked. All- 
weight branded quoted 11%c asked, 
less Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS—Packer calfskins con- 
tinue quiet. Last trading in February- 
March skins was at 23¢ for domestic 
shipment, with a car moving for ex- 
port earlier at 2342c. Market well sold 
up to March first, and March skins 
quoted 24@24%c asked. 

Last trading in first-salted Chicago 
city calf was at 21c for straight 
weights; this figure reported bid and 
22c asked. Mixed cities and countries 
quoted around 18@19c; straight coun- 
tries around 16@17c. Chicago city 
light calf and deacons, $1.50 bid; $1.60 
asked. 

KIPSKINS—Packer kipskins remain 
quiet. Last trading in natives was re- 
ported at a shade better than 20c; 
over-weights last sold at 18c and 
branded at 16c, for February skins. 
March kips are offered at 21c for na- 
tives, 19c over-weights and 17c 
branded. 

At the close of last week a trade 
was reported in first-salted Chicago 
city kips at 19c; while confirmation is 
lacking, it is generally accepted and 
market quoted nominally 19c. Mixed 
cities and countries range around 16@ 
ye straight countries around 15% 

1 


Last trading in big packer regular 
slunks was at $1.35. Hairless slunks 
last sold at 45c, with 50c paid just 
prior to this trade. 

HORSEHIDES — Horsehides quoted 
about steady, with offerings showing 
some increase. Choice city renderers 
quoted $5.50@6.00 asked, ranging down 
to $4.75@5.25 for mixed cities and 
countries. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 20 
@21c per lb., according to section. A 
car of big packer shearlings, running 
mostly No. 2’s, sold late last week at 
$1.50 for No. 1’s and $1.15 for No. 2’s. 
Some small lots of small packer shear- 
lings are appearing and offered in one 
direction at $1.10, these running small- 
er than big packer shearlings. Pickled 
skins appear a little firmer; last trad- 
ing at Chicago was at $7.75 per doz. 
straight run of packer lamb; sales re- 
ported in the New York market last 
week at $7.65, $7.50 and $7.37% per 
doz. straight run of packer lamb, 
March production, and one sale at $8.00 
reported this week although confirma- 
tion lacking. Big packer wool lambs 
quoted $3.50 per cwt. live lamb last 
paid at Chicago; quoted $3.65 last paid 
in another direction at Chicago, but 
this figure being reduced to $3.50 for 
next week. Small packer lamb pelts 
moved on the Chicago market last week 
at $2.35 for heavy pelts and $1.75 for 
the smaller skins. 

PIGSKINS—Last trading in No. 1 
pigskin strips, big packer production, 
was at 8c, Chicago basis, thirty day de- 


livery. Gelatine stocks quoted at 5c 
last paid. 


New York. 

PACKER HIDES—Market fairly ac- 
tive and %4c advance paid on branded 
steers. Couple packers moved 2,800 
March butt branded steers at 14c, and 
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total of about 8,000 or 10,000 Colorados 
moved at 134¢c for March take-off. Last 
trading in native steers was at 14%c 
for February take-off, and this figure 
was declined for March natives, which 
are still held. Last trading in all- 
weight cows was at 14c, dating Janu- 
ary to March. Bulls nominally 10%c. 

COUNTRY HIDES — Country hides 
about unchanged, although interest ap- 
pears to be lacking in some directions. 
Good 25/45 lb. extremes quoted 15%c 
top for current slaughter, with 25/50’s 
quoted around 15c. Buff weights gen- 
erally quoted around 13c. 

CALFSKINS—City calfskin market 
appears firm and recent trading has 
fairly well cleaned up the market. Sales 
of about 12,000 of 5-7’s reported at 
$2.10; about 15,000 heavier skins also 
moved, at $2.50 for 7-9’s and $3.00 for 
9-12’s. Last trading in 12/17 lb. veal 
kips was at $3.50 in a small way, but- 
termilks at $3.30. The 17-lb. up kips 
are quoted at $4.75 asked. 

a 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended March 23, 1929, were 
3,223,000 Ibs.; previous week, 3,892,000 
Ibs; same week last year, 3,522,000 
Ibs.; from January 1 to March 23 this 
year, 44,454,000 Ibs.; same period a 
year ago, 61,061,000 Ibs. 


Shipments of hides from Chicago for : 


the week ended March 23, 1929, were 

3,390,000 Ibs.; previous week, 3,977,000 

Ibs.; same week last year, 5,150,000 

Ibs.; from January 1 to March 23 this 

year, 51,526,000 Ibs.; same period last 

year, 61,157,000 Ibs. 
a 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS...’ 


Quotation on hides at Chicago for the 
week ending March 29, 1929, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 

Mar. 29, ’29. week. 1928. 
Spr. nat. strs. @17n @l1i7n @27n 
Hvy. nat. strs. @14% @14% 5 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @14 134%@14 @24% 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

ee ee @14 @13% @24% 
Hvy. Col. strs @13% @13 @24 
Ex-light Tex. 

NS aac ¢ @13% @13% @24 
Brnd’d cows. @13% @13% @24 
Hyvy. rat. cows @14% @14% 24b @24%4ax 
Lt. nat. cows @15 @15 25 
Nat. tulls .. @10% @10% 20 -@21 
Brnd’d bulls. 8 @9% 9 @9% @19%n 
Calfskins ...23 @24 23 @24n 3014%4,@382 


Kips, nat. ..20 @21 20 @20% 28 @29 


Kips, ov-wt..18 @19 @18 @28 
Kips. brnd’d.16 @17 @16 @26 
Slunks, reg.. @1.35 @1.35 @1.50n 


Slunks, hris..45  @50 45 @50 85 90ax 

Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
lec per Ib. less than heavies. 

CITY AND SMALL PACKBERS. 

Nat. all-wts.. @14\4b @14%4b @25b 
Branded .... 13b @24b 
Nat. bulls ..10 @10%n10 @10%n @19% 
Brnd’d bulls. 9n @ 9n @1 
Calfskins ...21b @22ax 21 @22 


Sr @19n 18 @18% 27 @28n 


Slunks, reg.. @1.20 @1.20 1.20@1.40n 
Slunks, hris.. @35 @35 75 @s80n 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. strs. ..12 @12\%ax 12 @12% @22n 
Hvy. cows...12 @12%ax 12 @12% 20%@21 
uffs .......18 @13% 18%@14 23 @23%ax 
Extr-mes 15 @1%% 1 @16 24% @25ax 
eR 9 @ 9%ax 9 @ 9¥%ax 17% @18n 
Calfskins 16 @17 17 25 @25%n 


Saree 54@16 @16n 23%@24n 
Light calf...1.10@1.20 1.10@1.20 1.60@1.75 
Deacors ....1.10@1.20 1.10@1.20 1.60@1.75 
Slunks, reg).35 @50 35 @50 75 @85 
Slunks, hris..1¢ @15 10 @15 30 @40 
Horsehides. .4.77 @6.00ax an 7.50@8.75 


Hogskirs .. 60 @65 80 @85 
SHEEPSKINS. 
Pkr. lambs .2.25@2.90 2.25@2.90 3.25@3.90 
Sml, pkr. 
lambs ....1.75@2.35 1.75@2.35 3.25@3.80 


Pkr. shearlgs.1.15@1.50 1.20@1.50 1.10@1.25 
Dry pelts ..20 @21 20 @21 3s @ 
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CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, March 28, 1929. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago, weighty steers are 25c lower; sup- 
ply relatively scarce; run of yearlings 
and light steers was excessive and 
prices are 25@75c under late last week, 
mostly 50@75c down. She stock and 
butcher heifers, largely 50@75c lower, 
as much as $1.00 off in many instances; 
cutters, 25@50c lower; bulls, steady to 
25c off; vealers, $2.00@4.00 lower. Too 
many yearlings, together with sluggish 
dressed trade, was the principal bearish 
factor. Extreme top yearlings, $14.50; 
heavies, $14.00; few weighty steers 
above $13.75; most steers and yearlings 
at close, $12.00@13.25. Light vealers, 
by closing at $10.00@11.00, with 
selected shipper kinds $14.00@15.00, 
are $6.00@9.00 under March record 
prices of two weeks ago. 

HOGS—Moderate receipts and slow 
markets featured the week’s trade; 
shipping demand was unusually nar- 
row; weakness in provisions, and the 
sharp break in fresh pork prices were 
contributing factors to the late decline 
in hogs. Compared with last Thursday, 
today’s quotations are 30@40c lower on 
hogs scaling over 160 Ibs. and 50c lower 
on lighter weights. Today’s top, $11.80; 
bulk of good and choice 160-to 230-Ib. 
weights, $11.85@11.60; 240-to 320-lb. 
averages, $11.25@11.50; better grade 
130-to 150-lb. weights, $10.50@11.25, 
choice 160-Ib. averages up to $11.50; 
pigs, mostly $9.50@10.50, choice strong- 
weight sorts, up to $11.00; packing 
sows, $9.40@9.75. 

SHEEP—Bulk of lamb run was from 
Western feeding areas; few springers 
offered; fat lamb price advances late 
last week, and on Monday were more 
than erased with 50@75c declines ef- 
fected at mid-week. Today’s come- 
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_ Kennett, Whiting, Murray & Co. 


Union Stock Yards, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Live Stock Markets 


back left values 25@40c below a week 
ago. Aged sheep finished strong to 
25¢e higher; early sales choice lambs, 
$17.50@17.75, good to choice $17.00@ 
17.25; bulk at low time, $16.25@16.75; 
bulk today, $16.50@17.00; top, $17.25; 
bulk shorn lambs, $15.00@15.75; few 
springers, $18.00@22.00; fat ewes, 
mostly $9.50@11.00, few $11.25; scat- 
—— two-year-old wethers, $12.50@ 
13.50. 


a 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kans., March 28, 1929. 

CATTLE—Trade in fed steers and 
yearlings during the week has been 
rather dull, and prices have been re- 
duced 25@50c on practically all grades 
and weights. Weighty offerings were 
very slow at the decline. Choice 1085- 
Ib. steers topped the week’s trade af 
$14.15, while best heavies went at 
$13.50, scaling 1536 Ibs. Bulk of the 
fed arrivals cleared from $11.50@ 
13.00. Most classes of fat she stock 
were also under pressure and suffered 
declines of 25@50c, but all cutters held 
at around steady rates. Prices on bulls 
are unchanged, while vealers are $1.50 
@2.00 lower, with the late top at 
$14.00. 

HOGS—Considerable unevenness fea- 
tured the week’s hog trade, and final 
prices are 10@15c under those of last 
Thursday. Shippers have been the 
main stay of the market, and have 
taken the bulk of the more desirable 
grades of all weights. On late days, 
shipping orcers narrowed to some ex- 
tent, and some weakness developed in 
the market. Choice 190-to 240-lb. 
weights brought $11.50 on the close, 
to shippers, while the packer top stop- 
ped at $11.25. Packing grades closed 
at 10c lower prices, with the late top 
at $10.40. 

SHEEP—Prices on fat lambs were 


C. J. RENARD 











A Wonderful Market 
| Where Experienced Buyers 
| Select the Best Hogs 








Buffalo, N. Y¥ Dayton, 0. 
Chicago, Ill Detroit, Mich. 
Cincinnati, O. E. St. Louis, Tl. 








Good quality hogs at all times, low rates east, exception- 
ally good train service to all points. 


INDIANAPOLIS HOGS FOR BEST RESULTS 


Other Kennett-Murray Markets 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Sioux City, Ia. 


La Fayette, -ind. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Montgomery, Ala. 




















March 30, 1999, 


higher at the opening of the week, but 
on later days trade was extremely dull, 
Substantial reductions were offered yp. 
til Thursday, when a slight reaction 
final values on around 25c lower 
as compared with a week ago, Best 
wooled lambs reached $16.75 on Mop. 
day, while a comparable kind had to 
sell at $16.25 on the close. A fey 
native springers ranged at $18.00@ 
19.00. Mature sheep are 25¢c higher 
with best fat ewes selling up to $1059 
—_—o—_ : 


OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of gricul: 
Roeneusies.) wig tural 


Oraha, March 28, 1999, 
Ba ne Practically all kijj 
classes found a very slow 
each day of the week, but with no sha 
decline enforced. Barely steady ty 
lower prices placed current Prices on 
fed steers and yearlings weak to 
around 25c lower. Light heifers held 
about steady; weighty heifers and 
beef cows, weak to 25¢ lower; some 
heavy beef cows, 25@50c lower. Veals 
declined $1.00@2.00, with a at 
$14.00, paid sparingly. Best 
— wine dl $13.35; 
weights, 50; light s 
31300 ght steers, 1135 Ibs, 


HOGS—A depressed market fo 

fresh pork and pork cuts has been th 
outstanding bearish influence in th 
market for live hogs at leadi market 
centers. Uneven distribution of sup. 
plies during the period under review 
resulted in sharp fluctuations, but the 
general trend to sales has been down- 
ward. A comparison Thursday with 
Thursday uncovers a net loss of 
60c on butchers and light hogs, 
packing sows are 15@25c lower. Thurs- 
day’s top, $11.15, was paid for choice 
210-to 230-Ib. averages, while $10.9@ 
11.10 caught the bulk of the 200-to 350- 
Ib. butchers, with 150-to 200-Ib. selec- 
tions, $10.75@11.10. Packing sows, 
$10.40@10.50; stags, $10.00@10.25. 
_ SHEEP—Fat lamb prices were sub- 
jected to downward pressure on most 
days, and a net decline of 25@650c is 
quotable for the period under review. 
Matured sheep have been in limited 
numbers and are 10@15c higher. Thurs- 
day’s bulk of fed wooled lambs sold 
$15.75@16.25; top, $16.35. The first 
shipment cf California spring lambs, 
three cars averaging 72 lbs., cashed at 
$19.25, while native spring lambs, good 
to choice, sold from $17,00@20.00. Bulk 
of fat ewes have cleared $9.50@10.0; 
top, $11.00. 


pone See 
ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., March 28, 1929. 

CATTLE—Compared with one week 
ago: Steers 25@50c lower; mi 
yearlings and heifers, generally 
75c lower, spots off more; better 
cows, 25c, with spots 50c lower; lower 
grades, all cutters and bulls, about 
steady; good and choice vealers, $1 
lower. Tops for week: 661-lb. mixed 
yearlings, $14.00; 641-Ib. heifers, $13.0; 
887-Ib. yearlings, $13.35; 1 


steers, $13.25. 3 
HOGS—Medium and heavy weight 
butchers found relatively better action 
during the week, though all weights 
suffered losses. Compared 


Thursday light hogs are 10@165e lowet; 
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March 30, 1929. 


medium and heavy weights, 5@10c off; 
pigs, 25¢ lower. Top today was $11.70, 
with bulk of sales $11.50@11.60. Pack- 
ing Sows, mostly $10.25. 
SHEEP—Lamb prices dropped off 
fully 25@50c, sheep holding steady. 
Wooled lambs sold at $16.50@17.00 at 
mid-week, with clipped lambs, $15.00@ 
15.75. Fat wooled ewes realized $9.50 


@10.50. 
SIOUX CITY 
(Reported by °F as of Agricultural 


Sioux City, Ia., March 28, 1929. 

CATTLE—Fed yearlings found a 
more reliable outlet and suffered only 
minor reductions, while matured steers 
ruled fully 25c lower than a week ago. 
Choice yearlings, in loads, made $13.75, 
with odd lots up to $14.00. Best 
medium-weight steers reached $13.50, 
and most fed steers and yearlings 
turned at $13.00@13.25. Beef cows and 
heavy heifers were mostly 25c lower, 
with spots 25@50c off. Choice heifers, 
$13.00; bulk, $11.00@12.25; most beef 
cows, $8.00@9.50. Vealers were $2.50 
@3.00 lower than last week’s high, with 
a late $12.00 practical top. Bulls 
showed weakness, and medium grades 
sold largely around $8.50 late. 

HOGS—Butchers ruled around 50c 
lower, while packing sows were steady 
to strong. Choice 190-to 240-lb. 
butchers topped sparingly late at 
$11.25 and the bulk of better grade 
170-to 330-lb. weights made $10.90@ 
11.15. Packing sows cashed at $10.50 
@10.75 largely. ; 

SHEEP—Fat lambs received 50c to 
mostly 75c reductions, with better- 
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grade weighty kinds showing the full 
loss. The late top rested at $16.00, 
but anything good was scarce below 
$15.75. Choice handy-weight clippers 
sold up to $14.85. Fat ewes were 25@ 
50c higher and topped at $11.09. 

etl etotenss 


ST. PAUL 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
onomics. ) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Mar. 27, 1929. 


CATTLE—All classes v-orked sharp- 
ly lower in the cattle division, values 
averaging 25@50c lower, to 75c lower, 
in extreme instances, with matured 
steers and fat cows showing the big 
end of the loss. Odd yearlings reached 
$13.00; top carlots on all weights, 
$12.50; bulk all steers, $10.75@11.75. 
Common and medium fat cows dropped 
to a $7.25@8.50 bulk; comparable 
heifers, $8.50@9.75; cutters, $5.75@ 
6.75; bulls, $8.00@8.50. Vealers, on a 
eo break, finished at $11.50@ 


HOGS—Upturns in the hog market 
figured 25@35c, lights and butchers 
selling today at $11.40@11.50; sorted 
lights, to $11.60. Light lights and pigs 
—— $11.00; packing sows, $10.00@ 


SHEEP—Little change has marked 
the lamb trade, fat native lambs to- 
day selling at $16.00@16.25; best fed 
rangers, for the period, $16.75. Cull 
and common lambs finished at $11.00@ 
pr and fat ewes, from $9.50@ 


a eee 
Watch the “Wanted” page of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER for bargains 
and business opportunities. ; 


Al 


KINDS OF LIVESTOCK KILLED. 

Classification of livestock slaughtered 
in January, 1929 based on reports from 
about 600 packers and slaughterers rep- 
resenting nearly 75 per cent of the 
total slaughter under federal inspec- 
tion, is reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with comparisons, 
as follows: 


—Cattle——- ———-Hogs——— Sheep and 

lambs 

=] 
3 s 3 a 
a Fae ee ee 

iB iHu? 

z 5 $4 582 3% d 
1928 Pct. Pct. Pct. Pct. Pct. Pct. Pct. Pet. 
Jan. 389.09 57.42 3.49 58.11 46.34 0.55 93.36 6.64 
Feb. 45.92 51.14 2.94 58.97 45.64 .39 92.79 7.21 
Mar. 49.26 47.58 3.16 53.45 46.05 .50 92.93 7.07 
Apr. 52.60 44.15 3.25 51.55 47.78 .67 93.33 6.67 
May 654.54 41.14 4.32 48.82 51.02 .66 88.16 11.84 
June 52.12 43.17 4.71 44.21 54.85 .94 90.71 9.29 
July 50.47 44.69 4.84 37.24 61.98 .78 90.40 9.60 
Aug. 46.31 49.09 4.60 35.84 63.33 .83 93.01 6.99 
Sept. 43.27 52.46 4.27 392% 60.18 .71 92.63 17.37 
Oct. 35.78 59.89 4.33 43.49 55.91 .60 90.45 9.55 
Nov. 87.00 59.45 3.52 46.08 53.47 .45 90.79 9.21 
Dec. . 41.89 54.97 3.14 50.33 49.32 .35 92.34 17.66 
Av..45.34 50.78 3.88 48.04 51.38 .58 91.74 8,26 
Jan. 47.54 49.44 3.02 52.48 47.15 .87 92.59 7.41 


———_—- 


NEW WISCONSIN PACKING FIRM. 


Announcement has been made of the 
recent incorporation of the new Ken- 
osha Packing Co. at Kenosha, Wis., 
with capitalization of $50,000 repre- 
sented by 500 shares of stock at $100 
par value. The company has purchasea 
a site at Thirty-first Ave. and the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern railroad, on which 
it plans to begin immediate construc- 
tion of its new plant, for occupancy 
early this fall. The vlant, it is stated, 
will confine itself to beef packing, and 
will also include slaughtering. 








J. W. MURPHY CoO. 


Order Buyers 
HOGS ONLY 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 


Union Stock Yards Omaha, Nebr. 
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BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 




















Strictly Hog Order Buyers on 
Commission Only 


GOOGINS & WILLIAMS 


Long Distance Telephone Boulevard 9465 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 














Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 
Reference: Stock Yards National Bank. Any Bank in Twin Cities 
Write or wire us | 





So. Omaha Kansas City So. St. Joseph 
E. K. Corrigan 


The Commission is the Same—Why not Get the Best? 
Three 


Murphy Bros. & Company 


Telephone Yards 0184 


E. K. Corrigan 


Exclusive Hog Order Buyer 
Operating on Three Markets 


Karl N. Soeder 





A-1 Hog Buyers to Serve You 
Write—’Phone—Wire 


Exclusively Hog Order Buyers 


Order Buyers of Live Stock 
McMurray—Johnston— Walker, Inc. 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 


Ft. Wayne 
Indiana 
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Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents? 
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Buyers Only 
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R. G. Symon 
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42 
RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, MARCH 23, 1929. 








Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
GROINED: 5 dv cceccusewe «eee 1,000 8,000 6,000 
ee GP. ccwkcascthes 400 2,000 — 
DE inb<sensapaenne : 460 6,000 1,200 
_ se | Reece oe 100 4,000 ese 
it ED -acssessane on 900 2,500 1,200 
PT. cpsttbanascs 200 6,000 300 
i Sn cakessenbstsabc 200 1,100 100 
Oklahoma City ........ ° 100 1,000 eee 
J ae sveve 400 800 400 
DT. cnbcisoranates 100 ose. ese 
Se 1,000 400 7,300 
Louisville . 200 600 106 
Wichita .... 200 1,600 ese 
Indianapolis 100 5,000 100 
Pittsburgh 100 1,500 100 
Cincinnati 100 1,200 100 
Buffalo 100 600 100 
Cleveland 100 400 100 
Nashville 200 700 200 
Toronto caves 300 200 500 
MONDAY, MARCH 25, 1929. 
19,000 65,000 17,000 
12,000 13,000 7,000 
10,000 10,000 12,000 
2,500 13,500 1,500 
3,000 5,000 4,000 
4,500 7,500 1,500 
6,000 15,000 2,000 
Oklahoma City. vens<s-<e5 Ee 2,000 sabe 
eer 2,400 2,400 1,700 
DEE Sao cctscscent 300 400 100 
Mn. ectseces lt 1,700 2,700 
SS: ccsusseeséesss - _ 300 1,500 500 
SE ascheeceuse eoeee 2,600 5,800 600 
Indianapolis ..... pees 800 3,500 200 
Pittsburgh ......... cooese AMD 5,000 5,200 
Ds 5stens-cons +. 1,000 2,200 100 
P cibinensicbasnss - 8,500 9,000 4,600 
ESR SRR era 8 900 4,500 2,100 
Dn Gicsissseehe ooo 500 2,000 800 
DEE acctecssncesuaus - 2,300 2,000 400 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 26, 1929. 


Cattle. 
8,000 


gubsugeseueeees 





ichi 
Indianapolis 





exdtaakee o 

a rrr 

Cimcinnatd ......ccccee- ‘ 

ae ee 100 
ee 200 
EE Pe Se - 200 
err ern 400 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 

ED 0 5 idk bxeeetacaee 8,000 
Kansas City . 6,000 
Omaha ..... 4,500 
St. Louis 2,000 
St. Joseph 1,600 
Sea 2,500 
is MEE Cébees -eeccccses 3,400 
Oklahoma City .. ...... 700 
errr 3,000 
BEMIWREINGS 2 wc cccccccccce 400 
BINT 60.5.0 500 000 <0 + w000 1,100 
BIE 6 090 00096896450 200 
errr 400 
Indianapolis ............ 700 
PUR oe ccccccceccce cvses 
Cincinnati .............. 500 
ry ir 100 
aaa 200 
ED . 6000004 \né004 200 
Toronto ...2..cccsee 1,500 


Hogs. Sheep. 
24,000 10,000 
10,000 9,000 
10,000 15,000 
15,000 2,500 
5,500 5,500 
7,500 500 
8,000 500 
2,700 ass 
3,000 800 
3,000 100 
1,300 11,000 
1,000 400 
3,900 800 
5,000 200 
1,300 1,300 
3,100 100 
800 200 
1,900 1,400 
1,500 500 
2,500 1,200 
27, 1929. 
15,000 12,000 
10, 5,000 
8, 14,000 
F 1,000 
¥ 9,000 
9 2,500 
. 500 


EgESEEEESOESESEEEES 
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eM ONE abeH Hie bsloS 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 

Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thursday, 
March 28, 1929, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by direct wire of the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Hogs (Soft er oily and roast- 
Aa th deo 


CHICAGO. E. ST.LOUIS. OMAHA. 


KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 


Hvy. wt. (250-350 Ibs.) med-ch. $11.10@11.50 $11.30@11.65 = 75@11.10 $10.70@11.35 $10. ery 25 


Med. wt. (200-250 Ibs.) . 
Lt. wt. (160-200 Ibs.) com-ch.... 11.00@11.60 
Lt. It. (130-160 Ibs.) com-ch.. 10.00@11.40 
Packing sows, smooth and rough 10.25@10.75 
Sitr. pigs "430 Ibs. down) med-ch. 9.25@11.00 
Av. cost and wt., Tue. (pigs excl.) 11.49-254 Ib. 

Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 

— io 500 LBS. wae 
[ithe bteote>ssskeves 12.00@13.75 

Pe: nana 500 LBS. Ds 

CHOICE ....ccccccccccccccesess 183.25@14.00 





ae ; 12.50@13.25 
STEERS (1,100-1,800 LBS. ): 

CHOICE .pevecescccecsccceeesss 18,25@14.00 

SEL cot sconecanaencoeses 12.50@13.25 


STEERS ‘(950-1, 100 LBS.) : 











CHOICE .cewcccscccccccecceesss 13.50@14.50 
Bee occ cccccnccccvccccsecece 12.50@13.75 
11.25@12.75 
9.50@11.50 
STEERS (FED CALVES AND 
YEARLINGS 750-950 LBS.) : 
CROMCD ccccccccccccccccccccccs 13.50@14.75 
GeOd nccccccccccccccccccccces 12,75@18.50 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. DOWN): 
GNEND ccccccccccscccccccccoss URSOBILAC 
Beek cccccccccccccscces eeeees 11.75@13.00 
Common-med. ........0e0005 +» 8.75@11.75 
= (850 LBS. UP): 

+ 11.00@13.75 
10.00@13.00 
9.50@11.75 

ESS 

aera. CO 

Common-) Sabébeebesesaseoe “SE Gee 

Low cutter and cutter........ 6.00@ 7.00 

BULLS (YEARLINGS EXC.): ania 

¢ 9.65 

1.50 

9.00 

5.00 

@11.00 

GER GHTE cc cccccesecccccse 7.50@10.00 
SLAUG ; 


all weights) » eenll-com. 11. :50@15.25 


- wethers ( 

) oalaiadeies eeeeee 11.50@15.50 
Ewes (120 Ibs. down) med-ch. 
Ewes (120-150 Ibs.) med.-ch.. 
Ewes (all weights) cull-com.. 


med-ch.. 11.15@11.60 11.45@11.70 
11.35@11.70 


12.50@13.50 
11.75@12.50 


13.00@13.75 
12.00@13.00 
13.25@14.00 
12.50@13.50 
11.25@12.75 


13.50@14.25 
12.75@13.75 


12.75@13.75 
11.75@12.75 


11.00@12.75 
10. 12.50 


14.25@15.75 x 
11.75@14.25 11.00@12. 
1 


16.00@17.25 
14.50@16.00 
10.75@14.50 


10.25@14.00 





10.85@11.15 10. 
= 50@11.15 
11.00 

10. 25@10.60 


12.50@13.75 
11.50@12.50 


12.75@14.00 
12.00@13.00 


13.25@14.25 
12.50@13.50 


11.50@12.75 


9.25@11.50 8.75@11.50 


12.75918.75 12.00@ 
12.25@13.50 
8.50@12.00  8.25@11.50 
11.00@12.50 


9. oe 50 
8.75@11.25 
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53 88 333: 


eo aS an 
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6.50@11.75 


15.50@16.35 
14.75@15.50 
10.50@14.75 


= 75@14.50 
8.75@10.50 8.50@11.00 
8.25@10.25 8.25@10.75 
4.00@ 8.50 


4.25@ 8.75 


90@11.50 11.00 
10.75@11.50 
10.15@11.25 
9.50@10.40 
9.25@10.50 
. 11,20-237 Ib. 


eeeeee seer eat eeeeeee 


12.50@13.50 
11.75@12.50 


12.50@14.00 12. 
12.00@13.00 


13.00@14.25 
12.00@13.25 


11.25@12.00 

9.50@11.25 
13.25@14.25 
13.25 
12.00@13.50 
11.50@12.25 11.25@12. 
8.00@11.25 


11.00@12.75 


Rea 


NOS 10 0 ONIDO 
i) 


S38 33 Bs 


15.25@16.25 
14.25@15.25 
10.00@14.25 


10.50@14.50 
8.50@10.50 
8.25@10.25 
4.00@ 8.50 


@11.40 


10.35@11.50 
8.50@10.50 


12.85@14.00 
11.50@12.85 


12.10@12.75 


50 10.60@12.10 


7.50@10.60 


10.50@12.50 
9.60@11.25 
8.50@10.10 


s & 
® 
—_ 

Oo ASSES 
SSkS 


RS BR 


15.25@16.°0 
14.50@15.25 
10.25@14.50 


10.50@14.59 
8.25@10.50 
8.00@10.50 
4.00@ 8.25 











THURSDAY, MARCH 28, 1929. 








Cattle. Hogs, Sheep 

SD 5 cash cashes se 7,000 20,000 4 000 
Kansas City ........0.. 2,000 6,000 4599 

BUR A osc 2,500 15,000 8.999 
St. Louis .. 1,800 12,000 500 
St. Joseph > 700 5,500 5,000 
Sioux City 2,000 12,000 500 
St. Paul ... 3,000 6,500 500 
Oklahoma City 500 1,000 
Fort Worth . 1,400 2,100 3.3% 
Milwaukee ... 600 2,000 100 
Denver .... 800 1,500 1,300 
Louisville 300 1,000 200 
Wichita ‘ 300 1,900 700 
Indianapolis .. 400 5,000 200 
PE is idee ceek exes, . dak 1,000 1,40 
Cincinnati ..... -- 500 4,100 “ag9 
ee 100 800 400 
Cleveland ............. ‘ 400 2,200 1,000 
Nashville ...... secaseves 500 1,300 200 
Toronto ....... ecccrccses 6200 100 aa 

FRIDAY, MARCH 29, 1929. 

ND: = on Sse coc eane 2,000 16,000 
Kansas City 150 4,000 He 
Omaha ..... 900 10,000 5,00 
St. Louis 500 9,000 599 
St. Joseph . 350 4,500 9,009 
Sioux City : 1,000 7,000 1,509 
St. Paul 1,600 6,500 ‘299 
emia’ City 300 1,000 < 
Fort Worth . -+ 1,800 1,700 800 
Denver ...... ++ saeaae 800 1,300 
Wichita ..... 200 1,600 “a0 
Indianapolis . 800 6,000 300 
oS aes « 1,500 750: 
SNE. oc ods cScusaeee 350 2,700 100 
Buffalo ....... re Bs 50 3,520 400 
Clevelamd ...........00.. 835 1,400 1,000 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner 
showing livestock slaughtered at - centers for 

















the week ended March 23, 1929, with comparisons: 
CATTLE. 
Week Cor, 
ended Prev. week, 
Mar. 23. week. 199% 
ere 19,775 18,475 280 
Eg a 1,322 19,573 17,556 
ER Shh ws Sk casennewes 22,522 18,277 17,816 
iy EE ein ibe sue hina 6,879 6,957 10,855. 
tN one OC ee 8,400 905 6,968 
MY cos acecaee 9,631 8,571 9,84 
 Sunkh sesh Sananbe 1,981 1,785 sche 
ae, eS 8,295 4,588 8844 
Philadelphia ............ 1,415 1,457 1,584 
IES cs occaanisae 1,515 91 142 
DEE Madwsnsa0sccccvese 1,332 1,269 1,210 
New York & J. C..... 8,348 9,190 8,662 
Oklahoma City ....... 2,984 3,516 4, 
EEE  sedinducss guke 2,878 3,660 
a AT ey te 2,988 2.618 2,904 
ee ey ee ++++.115,265 107,792 100,863 
HOGS. 
SND. cesivnceg canencee 108,232 86,221 189,700 
Kansas City ........ +--+. 24,007 14,790 28,808 
Rin cchces cceengeeee 1240 22,995 56,270 
_ ESS eeee. 23,234 14,819 26,051 
St. Joseph ......... seoes 28,412 8,080 18,400 
MNT vis 'o 5 carapace 40,269 17,700 594 
PE) whiscestshees +» 7,461 5,575 eons 
le es +» 11,720 9,278 9,023 
Philadelphia .......... -- 15,804 14,661 18,525 
Indianapolis ............ 14,886 13,699 18,204 
SIE oo 0s .05 0004.0 00% eos 11,198 9,803 16,505 
Mew York & J. ©..... 6,518 49,462 844 
Oklahoma City ........ 3947 8,820 10,576 
es «e+. 22,021 18,089 961 
MEER Sve 0 abo 48s bnnee 7,984 12,023 12, 
NEE iisedecscancetnas 423,928 305,415 492,807 
SHEEP. 
CRRSNED ...ceccssvvessavus 834,441 59,487 34,546 
7 err -. 26,405 25,238 22,305 
DE -sh.cd sarees ken wed 81,277 39,081 34,251 
et aa 2,086 2,059 3,778 
SE EN cin oc.05 0c 05 oka 27,280 27,356 23,796 
er -. 7,822 7,475 6,278 
SE Stasis ban nok enwes 3,280 3,578 vane 
Fort Worth .......... .. 2,810 2,169 1,612 
Philadelphia ............ 3,504 8,934 4,165 
Indianapolis ........ 657 415 185- 
Tp aa 1,524 38,101 2,1% 
New York & J. C 39,808 43,544 360° 
Oklahoma City . 189 53 13 
Cincinnati ..... 840 557 199 
Ere 6,382 39 «8,885 
WL 5 ese ses shcseusewn 188,255 218,086 180,608 


SWEDISH MEAT IMPORTS. 


Imports and exports of pork, lard 
and margarine into Sweden during 
January, 1929,.were as follows: 


Pork. Margarine. Lard. 

Met. tons. Met. tons. Met. tons. 
Imports ..... =i... 2s 165.3 111 
Exports .........1,087.9 1.5 eens 


March 30, 1929. 
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March 30, 1929. 
PACKERS’ PURCHASES ST. PAUL. CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
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s of livestock by packers at princi 

~ Stree Bee sera HS Se Ss ee 
"s500 i, comparisens, as reported to Be Herts a nn. ae ee eee a a 
— Kational Provisioner Swift & Oo. 3--.+.. 4.188 7,674 26,746 1,245 %F¢ Feported as follows: 
M3 cHICAGO GHEE sacesicaesccs 154 12,272 "225 ee 

0% « Cattle. Hogs. Shee : . Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

500 Ba Gy. --cooescees 4.757 6.763 14,954 Total ......++++--10,915 14,557 53,624 2,549 Mon., Mar. 18...16,916 3,964 45,246 5,456 

aa pete & Olvsecrecccccees 1,017 © 2454 8,077 MILWAUKEB. oe, ie. 2... Tee Se 

._~ Wilson, & OO. or eeaos ss 4424 2,129 4,821 Calves. Hoge. Sheep. Thar’, ‘Mar. 2. aa Tiel 2249 14008 
eeee eene . ’ os x ‘ea : 3 
r rime Ooiocess Matt Babe 122 ag: a ae oe et Oe ae 
G, B reNe 7. eee <a> uimocatinene~ , , 
70 Libby, dune 
cking Oo., 7,002 hogs; Independ 41 OT sees 
i” pacing, Co, 2,708. bo ° ae SS on ur & Co. 44 8. .... otal for wk.....43,976 19,981 146,505 54,796 
4 §,264 hogs; Wes te kin ater ey Bat, 2 = cece cece “wee a — soso vars are pt 71,404 
i i A Packing ’ 088; * Others .....ccc..0e.. 624 807 183 114 Two years ago ..50,907 13,811 137,078 o3/249 
200 Totals: Cattle, 19,775; calves, 16,888; hogs Receipts for month 
be sia Gatti g0.TT8s , ; hogs, Omaha (inc. calves)...... 22,462 20,017 19,874 qotwcrtiangs © month and year to March 23, with 
KANSAS CITY. Cattle.. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. ro Rag Sra 
ane Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Foreign ............ 1,085 2,028 14,980 935 ¥ _ _— 
2, site Or... 80 1s Sam Gee Toe Se on Dee 8938 OT Calves “752080 S5:TI1 _162'878 188-718 
3 ur Picoult. « 993 30 “as? , 713 
8,00 Catahy Pkg, 0°... 2,887 884 8,576 5,957 Ina'pis, Abt. Go... 826 168 BOB... Hogs... 442,004 701,729 2,380,425 2,858,246 
9,000- ce Os -....800 oe ot si Dee se 1,OGh eee , Se en ee 
1,500 grit & Co. 11.... 4114 1,062 10,938 6,048 Me cccreee 1 SR tees SHIPMENTS 
200 sn & Co. <.2.+- 8,824 "452 8.975 8,718 aie Se 4 ‘ 
= Jol butchers... 70 1,698 25 Meier Pkg. Oo. .... 108 - 8 867 | 4 Mon. Mar. 18 — —— a ee 
1.310 kc... ee oe a ae eee & 2 G Tues., Mar. io-- 2470 © o0 Tas «B86 
OMAHA. ro Hartman Go... 30 10s. sess Thr, "Mar. 2i-, aps "388 Ses Gat 
1 Cattic and ties » Ooo. BB wen og ag; Hels Mar. 22... 1,000 195 5.416 “4,423 
100 Calves. Hogs. Sheep. steeeeeeeeees 80 208 141 Sat. Mar. 23... 200 100 ©=6.2,000 =: 1,000 
, Armour & CO. ..ssceeees 6,086 12,371 13, Total 4,871 38,489 28 . - 
PA & Co. corsets: ee 4gt108 | 6.660 Or ere 53L 1,820 Total for wk, ....12,367 873 39,549 21,118 
Dad Se ee ee CINCINNATI Prev. week. ....12,981 474 37,402 21,484 
POG, .cacecses 4,827 Cattle. Calves, Hogs. Sheep. Xc@F 880 .......11,719 493 74,659 18,467 
. Be ttle. Calves. Hoga; Sheep. ‘Two years ago. ..15,468 922 39,950 18,313 
Ngee 92 25 Coe 
- ian i ae he : 35; WEEKLY AVERAGH PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
nen tr ie 4 sie = Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
: Omaha Pke. 00 Week ended Mar. 16.$12.95 sil. 70 $ 8.25 5 
parisons i 4 xg. Co. = 10 Previous week .... 12.85 11.60 "85 TT 08 
xB J. x: . = vere 1988 seeeeeeeeeseses 12.55 8.05 8.90 16.60 
; do. Omaha Ay Bb aca gens : 11.25 8.15 15.20 
7 Morell Pkg. Co. ti ee apes 7s <2 oe 
20 Nagle kg. Co. wl ‘on a ae pe ae e uaate nis 2 730 (9:50 15-30 
iia Wilson if 0. cgi ai Vos Schroth P, 14 +e L,88L «sy, 1904-1028 ..+-$10.50 $10.55 §$ 8.65 $15.90 
0,855. ———_- ee . KF. Stegner ..... 138 e000 ees SUP. S CHI COKE. 
; 6.68 Total ....cececeeseeees 22,462 75,919 38,589 Foreign mt ee sont Soc: Out es se ro ne Soe 

" PI 08 : et supply of cattle, hogs and sheep fo: - 
sala pe ED eiietiias _ Total ........+... 1,810 4,946 7,582 1,498 ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: anes 
3 Armour & 0. .... 1,854 774 2,978 216 Not t including 625 cattle, 2 calves, 12,605 hogs *week ended Mar. 23 in saa me 
) Lb eee. We oe oe ee ee  TIIEa8'387 “0:30 56.080 
ee fast ide Peg. Gun BN aI RECAPITULATION. Ie 2 7 ae 
> Sons g. Co. . ’ cess Recapitulation of packers’ purchases markets 1926 . ‘ 

— All others ......... 1,655 1,821 6,005 1,034 for week ended Mar. 23, 1929, with Poon en 1925 . a <a 501562 
—— tal. a, 0,80 "50r8, am “098 CATTLE. , Ragas eons .88,795 128,492 44,377 

D lo uding ogs bought direc t eek 5 
ee ar Ay phy A, y mt ed Prev. au *Saturday, March 23, estiamted. 

a .23. week. 1928. HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 
Dae cute Ghee. tn tom: SL ae es ae wei eee 
9 26,051 Swift & Co. ...... 8,061 975 12,827 19,504 Omaha (Incl. calves).... 22,462 20,017 19,874 ee ee ee ee 
18,400 her & Os .... 1008 GT GA GANS Ge deen cococeecseeess SED SR ae a 4 - ——Prices— 
; en: ae 5ot 84 $201 Sioux ee 2 ah e8t SOL, 10°82 *Week ended Mar. name a eae ae 
8 Og, soeccccoqcccs Oy ’ 8,059 Oklahoma Won vaewlece 1,780 2400 3,313 — week ..... e 97,852 ro “i "3 
’ ae Total ..cccceocc.r 0,614 3,051 2,889 80gu0 Wichita ........000. pe Laie Tee eee Tas seeccceses20L,962 234 8.60 8.05 
L SGI lec 5 caGs wae sesce "8,204 4244 3910 1087 ......... weve e0187,078 241 12.95 11.25 
3 int SIOUX CITY. oe WGKialeak antes ++ 10,915 yo ge = CT RR ER 151, 245 14.25 12.00 

Cattle, Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Milt G cteseeeaeeaees ; : 32 Br Gececdetes + .+e145,914 228 14.60 14.05 
9 me coahy Pag, co. ... 8,937 280 17,402 2,142 Cinclanatl na. 2sccccccess 1810 Roa pag Sot RS sala, ae 

Be ewes f 2 : a Bees : : 
$ 1m Swift & Oo, ...... 1,969 282 10,842 3,285 Total ......... 117,92 Pal as cconyirianagin Siena 
Swift & Co. ...... ® 428,285 Total... ee eeeeeeeeees 7,920 103,498 111,571 
5 402,807 ae... 2,720 ‘i%8 16,778 *... HOGS. “SD Oe ee Seen 
— —— ——  —-  Ohicago ................108,606 61,812 189,700 CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS 
| ee ee x : , 
7 BABA 11,657 980 61,052 8,251 _—— CF kccccisicses ee 616 28,898 Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
8 22,95 OKLAHOMA CITY. ag Ace rshnshens ones 75,919 47,246 91,885 spection for week ended March 22, 1929, with com- 
: ont Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. St. Joseph 2220222200000 39°330 16802 30,081 — 
’ Morris & Co. ...... $54 «810,681 «OD Sioux City ............. GL,008 S0773 SROED proce cnaed Mar. 22 -.00-0--------- 2000 _— 
. kt, 828 634 5.386 70 Oklahoma city” reese" 37356 8820 Previous week ...... gutwowcasae sousies +++. 86,221 
;. Others ........scs ee ene Gere ge STR0BL 10718 12taTT | XQRF SEO --eeseeeeses pawanade duns sakes ben gin 
Se : \ nha RRR Sle le y | | eeee eee e 108,100 
2 i Total wins. 1,780 1,204 11,156 189 St. Paul ..---......... 58,624 43,052 eR orabaamee ids sober mepvdeteeregeriscad > 
4 Net including’ 701" hogs bought direct by Okia- Milwaukee .............. 100B ©4166 1aese 28tS --++e-se-: sr eeeecceeececerescecenes - 92,300 
| 21tt y packers. Indianapolis ............ 28,531 26,019 29,946 —_q—_ 
H 43.38 WICHITA. Cincinnati .............. 7,582 11,145 20,170 
57 a Cudahy Pkg. Co. —_ bes ms om . Total ........+++++++--451,935 300,695 557,450 U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 
oe 5: 4 ‘. ; 
39 Dal Pre.sCo $63 o pane : SHEEP. Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
36 180,608 4 ae 41... "250 .++ Chilengo seb . 34,441 59,487 34,54 <Spection at seven centers during the 
IS ai Sane Kansas City ........... 26,405 25,238 22,305 week ended Friday, March 22, 1929 
oe @Beeee sees sees GHINNIND oc ccccacy niches 38,589 48,062 41,233 with compari ; “ : 
ae cai ES a, Oke eee St. Louis. AED ceesese 1,698 ote ous comparisons: ties a 
a Nes 1,419 562 15,981 3,280 Sioux City .............. 8,251 6,546 3,802 Mar. 22. week. 
| DENVER. be GO vaccevens aa ose oie cen Gtiy, "Ks samen oeeee ee 108,282 86,221 
: swift & co, ..,,, OMS Calves. Hogs, Sheep: Denver .0II00IIIIIIIS 90Bao 133405 9324 ate eee 
ae he 10 88 2.004 i” moe Oe a Beeeeilete sriss e314 
: . sce: SOCAMERMDNOE.. cies ss ods 1,820 694 728 St. SERRA aio 3. 43} 
Met. tons. Beeatasisce sss 4,487 432 3,663 11,987 Cincinnati .............. 1,498 292 333 New. ‘York Sia e ccieesass $2,607 3418 
Total ............ 8,264 628 11,006 86,280 Total ............ ...+-190,780 196,271 176,481  *Includes Hast St. Louis, Ml. 
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Over 500 Carcasses a day 


go through these Jamison Doors 


In this five-story Pueblo, Col., plant of the Nuckolls 
Packing Company, are manufactured more than 35 
tons of ice per day. It also produces 150 tons of re- 
frigeration aside from the ice manufactured. More 
than 500 pork carcasses are handled daily in addition 
to its beef packing. 

What is more natural than that 34 Jamison Units 
should be used to guard the cold storage rooms— 
Nuckolls knows by experience the dependability of 
Jamison products. 


Our catalog shows why— 
gladly sent at your request 
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JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR Co, 

Hagerstown, Md. U. S.A. 
2 West 45th St., New York City 

Rm. 1832, Builders Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


2650 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 
333 Market St., San Francisco 

























Make 
Sure — 

Your door con- 
tacts are made 
tight with “Wirfs 
Airtite Gasket.” 
It assures refrig- 
eration efficiency 


and reduces oper- 
ating cost. 














+ Wirfs PATENTED 
AIRTITE’ GASKET 


E. J. Wirfs Organization, Inc., 113 S.17th St., St. Louis, Mo. 










































Positive Spray Systems 
Save Time and Money 

An Attractive Spray Enclosure 

No Splashing of Brine on Floors 


Can be used by sacrificing least | 
amount of space in all types of coolers 


BONNELL TOHTZ COMPANY 
1515-19 N. Grand Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Ice and Refrigeration 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 

The South Atlantic Packing & Pro- 
yision Co., subsidiary of the Georgia 
Ice Co., Savannah, Ga., has acquired a 
site on which it plans to erect an ice 
plant soon. 

The National Cold Storage Co. of 
Columbus, O., has changed its name 
to the Federal Cold Storage Co., with- 
out change of personnel or ownership. 

The Alpine Ice & Cold Storage Co. 
has been incorporated at Coffeyville, 
Kans. with a capital stock of $20,000. 

Acold storage and packing plant will 
be erected at Chualar, Calif., by the 
Salinas Valley Ice Co. Plant and equip- 
ment are estimated to cost approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. 

Construction has begun on the new 
$40,000 plant of the National Ice & 
Cold Storage Co., Riverside, Calif. The 
structure will be three stories in height 
and will provide cold storage space, as 
well as housing the ice manufacturing 


department. 

Moncton Cold & General Storage, 
Ltd. of Moncton, N. B., is consider- 
ing the erection of a cold storage plant 
at an estimated cost of $200,000. 
gent Howard Latourelle, Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., is in charge of the work. 

The Peoples Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Claremore, Okla., has been acquired by 
the Southwest Utility Ice Co. of Tulsa. 

The Central Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Millville, N. J., and the Vineland Ice & 
Cold Storage Co., Vineland, N. J., have 
been acquired by the Atlantic Ice Manu- 
facturing Co. of Coatesville, Pa. Man- 
agement of the acquired plants will be 
under supervision of E. W. Davies, 
present manager of the Central com- 
pany properties. 

The Fireside Ice & Fuel Co. has been 
organized at Rocky Mount, N. C., capi- 
tal $50,000, to. buy, sell and operate 
cold storage, refrigerating and icing 
plants. C. S. Brady, E, M. Brady and 
Mrs. Bertha Emery, all of Rocky 
Mount, are organizers. 

A cold storage and ice plant, it is re- 
ported, is to be erected at Bunnell, Fla., 
for completion by early summer. 

The Ramer Industrial Club, Ramer, 
Ala., is considering adding cold storage 
space to the ice plant now being built 
at that point. 

The Southern Utilities Co., Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., has sold a bond issue of 
$750,000, for the purpose of merging 
into one holding company six cold 
storage and ice plants in Florida and 
Alabama, including the Tuscaloosa Ice 
& Cold Storage Co. Other plants may 
be erected later in these two states. 


~ fe 


SMALL ORDERS LOWER PROFITS. 
(Continued from page 34.) 

basis of the various elements of serv- 

ice rendered. 

The first step in calculating costs in 
these terms was to establish what 
functions are performed by the branch 
house in selling and distributing goods 
to customers. It is evident that if the 
various functions can be satisfactorily 
distinguished and the cost of each func- 
tion accurately determined, it remains 
only to discover what amount of func- 
tional service is required by each ac- 





count to calculate the cost of handling 
that account. 

For the purpose of this study, it was 
decided after some examination that 
the following functions should be recog- 
nized: (a) order taking, (b) packing 
and loading, (c) delivery, (d) sales 
bookkeeping, (e) credits and collec- 
tions, (f) receiving, storage, and intra- 
branch handling and branch super- 
vision, and (g) general overhead. In- 
terest on investment was set up 
separately and not treated as an ac- 
tual expense, its bearing on the prob- 
lem at hand being negligible. 


How Expenses Were Analyzed. 

With these functions established, an 
analysis of the expense of the branch 
was made to determine the cost of - 
forming each function. The normal ac- 
counting classifications employed by the 
company were disregarded, and each 
item of labor or other expense was di- 
vided by functions in accordance with 
the actual purpose of the expenditure. 

Outside salesmen’s salaries, for ex- 
ample, were recognized as chiefly a 

expense, but with certain frac- 
tions charged as collection costs, prod- 
uct-receiving costs, or otherwise, in ac- 
cordance with the actual employment of 
the salesmen’s time. 

Where necessary, rough time studies 
were made to find out how a given in- 
dividual spent his day. Many of the 
branch employees were found to per- 
form several different functions at va- 
rious times and the expense represented 
by their salaries was divided among 
the functions accordingly. 

The total cost of each function in 
cents per hundredweight of product 
handled is shown in the first and third 
columns of the following table. The 
percentage which each functional cost 
is of the total costs is also shown in 
this table, in the second and fourth 
columns. 


ANALYSIS OF BRANCH HOUSE EXPENSES. 





Function . 
Order taking ....... $0.24 29.1 $0.25% 26.3 
Packing and loading. .06 7.4 07 6.9 
Delivery ..ccccccccee 14% 17.6 17% 18.1 
Sales bookkeeping.... .08 9.3 -08 8.0 
Credit and collection .05 6.0 -05 5.4 
Handling and storage .20 24.8 24 24.9 
General overhead ... .05 5.8 10 10.4 
Total expense ...... $0.8244 100.0 $0.97 100. 
Interest on investment .04 al 
Total all charges. ...$0.86%4 $1.08 


It will be observed that the experi- 
ence of both branch houses was similar 
in respect to most items. As an ap- 
proximation of what appears to be the 
typical distribution, it might be said 
that order-taking constitutes one- 
fourth of the total branch expense; 
packing, loading, and delivery, another 
fourth; sales bookkeeping, credits and 
collections, and general overhead, an- 
other fourth, and branch house hand- 
ling and storage of product, including 
branch local management, another 
fourth. 

Costs in Functional Units. 

The next step in allocating distribu- 
tion costs to the various accounts and 
orders consisted of identifying the fac- 
tors which appeared to govern each 
class of expense and of determining the 


unit cost for each factor. When this 
was attempted in the case of individual 
orders, the cost allocation was found 
to be so arbitrary as to make it prac- 
tically valueless. 

When the customer’s accounts were 
similarly studied, however, it was found 
that a large portion of the branch 
house expenses could be applied direct- 
ly to the individual accounts on the 
basis of some readily determined serv- 
ice factor. 

The cost of order taking, for ex- 
ample, was found to consist of the cost 
of a certain number of personal calls 
by salesmen, plus a certain number of 
phone calls by salesmen, plus a cer- 
tain number of visits to the branch 
house by the customer. The total ex- 
pense of such of these services was cal- 
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culated and the cost per call or visit 
was then computed. 

In a similar way, the cost per item 
for packing and loading, the cost per 
delivery for delivered product, the cost 
per order and per item for sales book- 
keeping, and the cost per account for 
collection expenses were accurately cal- 
culated. 

Shows Branch House Unit Costs. 


The unit costs for these various fac- 
tors in the two branch houses examined 
were set forth in the table below. It 
will be observed that on most items the 
experience of both branches was ap- 
proximately the same. The similarity 
is particularly marked in the case of 
salesmen’s calls, packing and loading, 
deliveries, and bookkeepjng expenses. 
BRANCH HOUSE EXPENSES IN FUNCTIONAL 

UNITS. 
Costs in cents 


Function and unit of measure. 
Order Taking— 


Phone calls, by No 
House trade, by No. 
Packing and loading, 
Delivery, by No. 
Sales bookkee’ ping— 
Orders, by No. tickets 
Items, by No. 
Credit and collection— 
Expenses, by No. . 
Bad debt losses (see note) 
Handling & storage, by $100 of sales. 91 
General overhead— 
Selling, by $100 of sales 
Accounting, by No. accounts 
Note—Bad debt losses were found to vary with 
the size of the account, a rough grouping show- 
ing the following experience for three classes of 
accounts: 
a. Loss. 
Accounts less than $25 per month..) % 3 % 
Accounts $25 to $200 per month. ‘b.0% 0.5% 
Accounts over $200 per month....0.06% 0.1% 


The differences in the case of phone 
calls, house visits, and credit and col- 
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Canada. 








461 Eighth Ave. Established 1965 


Get our, al and 
specifications én your next tjob 


E HAVE been manufacturers of cork products 
All standard sizes of cork board 
carried in stock. Used all over the United States and 
No order too large or too small. 


L. MUNDET & SON, Inc. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
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CAUSTIC SODA 
tiQuiD CHLORINE 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 
MODIFIED VIRGINIA SODA 


BLEACHING POWDER 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
AQUA AMMONIA 


as well as utmost efficiency in service. Warehouse stocks at all 
distributing centers. Just specify EAGLE-THISTLE Ammonia, 


he MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Zc 


250 PARK AVE. 


CHICAGO 


Works: Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Saltville, Va. 
Warehouse Stocks at all Distributing Centers 


SPECIFY 
MATHIESON 
AMMONIA 


7 complete manufacturing and 
shipping facilities of the Mathie- 
son plant at Niagara Falls, New York, 
assure every purchaser of Mathieson 
Ammonia utmost value in product 





NEW YORK CITY 


PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI 





lection expenses were not accounted for 
fully in the examination, but presum- 
ably are due to differences in operating 
conditions and selling policies of the 
two branches. 

It will be noted that the expense of 
receiving and storing product in the 
branch house has been applied merely 
on the basis of the volume of sales, and 
that a portion of the general overhead 
expenses have been similarly allocated. 
Such an apportionment, of course, is 
purely arbitrary and signifies very lit- 
tle. If a major portion of the expenses 
had to be distributed in this arbitrary 
manner, the value of the analysis would 
be very doubtful. 

One of the things which lends 
strength to the conclusions reached in 
this study is the fact that over two- 
thirds of the branch house expenses 
were applied to the accounts on the 
basis of some directly measurable serv- 
ice factor, as indicated in the follow- 
ing tabulation: 

28 per cent of branch house expenses 
were for order taking; 

14 per cent of branch house expenses 
were for packing, loading and record- 
ing items sold; 

18 per cent of branch house expenses 
were for delivery; 

3 per cent of branch house expenses 
were for recording orders handled; 

7 per cent of branch house expenses 
were for handling customers’ charge ac- 
counts, while 

30 per cent of branch house expenses 
had no apparent connection with ac- 
counts, orders, items, deliveries, or 
salesmen’s calls. 

The influence on expenses of the 
number of salesmen’s calls, deliveries, 


New York City 














a 
"4 
items, orders, and accounts will be 
readily apparent from the above, 

Expense of Handling Accounts, 

When the unit costs referred to pre. 
viously and set forth in the above table 
had been determined, the actual cost of 
handling for each account was com- 
puted. This cost was then compared 
with the total sales volume produced 
by the account. 

As might be expected, the handling 
costs are almost uniformly higher in 
proportion for the smaller accounts 
than for the larger accounts. 

The tremendous disproportion in the 
number, volume and handling costs 
which exists as between the large and 
small accounts is brought out striking- 
ly in the following table, where two 
groups of accounts—the smallest and 
the largest in each branch—are con- 
pared as to the factors mentioned: 


NUMBER, SALES VOLUME, AND COST 
TO HANDLE CUSTOMERS’ ACCOUNTS. 


Accounts under $50 
Number 

Per cent of total .... 
Sales volume 

Per cent of total .... 
Cost to handle 

Cost in per cent of sales 
Accounts over $2,000. 
Number 

Per cent of total 
Sales volume 

Per cent of total 

Cost to handle 

Cost in per cent of sales 


This table shows that the accounts 
of less than $50 per month in size make 
up one-third of the total number of ac- 
counts, produce less than 2 per cent 
of the total volume of business, and 
cost between $22 and $25 per $100 of 
sales to handle. 
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Savings* with Bloom Systems of Brine Spray Refrigeration 
A Combination of Engineering Skill and Experience 
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MONADNOCK BLOCK 








Humidity Control Systems 
Brine Sprays 


Investigate the savings that can be made in inoreased turnover* and economical application* 
Learn how you can easily avoid losses* due to souring or frosted products. 


Brine Spray Refrigeration for Beef and Hog Chill Rooms and Meat Coolers, 
for Sausage Rooms are superior when installed by Bloom. 


Air Coolers 
Boiler Type Refrigerating Coils 


S. C. BLOOM & COMPANY 


Manuf acturers—Contractors—“Specialists to Packers’ 


Building Cooling Systems 
Drying Systems 


of refrigeration. 


and Air Conditioning Systems 





CHICAGO, ILL. 














On the other hand, the accounts of 
more than $2,000 -~ month in size rep- 
resent only a small fraction of the total 
number, but produce almost one-third 
of the total volume and are handled at 
a cost of from $2.00 to $2.50 per $100 
of sales. 

If the actual dollar sales and dollar 
costs be examined, it will be clear that, 
in the two branches combined, almost 
$80,000 of volume was secured from the 
larger accounts at an aggregate cost 
not quite twice the cost of obtaining 
about $4,000 in volume from the smaller 
accounts, 


Small Accounts Mean High Costs. 


Another significant feature of the re- 
sults is the way in which handling costs 
start out at high figures for the small- 
est accounts, decrease very rapidly with 
small increases in volume until the ac- 
counts of from $300 to $400 in size are 
reached, then continue to decregse but 
much more slowly as the larger ac- 
counts are brought into the picture. 
This is shown by the unit expense 
figures in the first and third columns 
of the table below. 


EXPENSES AND PRICE DIFFERENTIALS FOR 
ACCOUNTS OF VARIOUS SIZE. 


Company A Company B 
Expense Price Expense Price 
per Diffrtl* per Diffrti* 
$100 (Cts. per $100 (Cts. per 
of Sales. lb.) of Sales. Ib.) 
Size of account. 
Tess than $25........ = ee $87.95 ..... 
7 tS &...... , ee eee 
$ 50 to $ 100...... 10.57 0 10.72 0 
$ 100 to $ 200...... 7.65 — % 8.18 — % 
$ 200 to $ 300...... 5.17 —1 6.19 —1 
$ 300 to 3 iets 4.62 —1\% 5.19 —1\% 
$ 400 to $ 500...... 3.30 —1% 4.67 —1% 
$ 500 to $1,000...... 3.24 —1% 410 —1% 
ue aes foots te 2 35 I 
. eo . _ . —1 
Cash sales, etc. .... 7.85 ..... 7.31 Wk 
LE ae a SGRe ence 


*It should be noted that the differential is based 
not on the present average price per pound, but 
on &@ hypothetical maximum or list price which 
— be charged to customers of minimum size 
- which could be discounted for larger buyers 
: approximately the rate indicated. These dif- 
oe are not necessarily typical or stand- 

, but merely illustrate what prices these par- 
me branches would have had to charge to 

mpensate for cost of service rendered and to 
a a Classes of business equally protitable 


: An account of $25 costs these 
ranches proportionately twice as much 
to handle as an account of $50, three 
times as much as an account of $100, 
- five times as much as an acceunt 
of $200. Since the average cost of 
ens yr J is somewhere in the neighbor- 

of $4 per $100 of sales, it is evi- 


dent that, where margins are closely ad- 


miaeiammensenel 


justed to the handling expense ratio, 
many of these smaller accounts are be- 
ing handled on an unprofitable basis. 

It is, of course, not only possible but 
probable that there are differences in 
the margins secured on _ different 
classes of business. Many branch house 
managers regularly quote their larger 
customers at a discount from the list 
price which they expect to obtain from 
the small or average buyer. Accord- 
ingly, it is of interest to note how much 
these differentials would have had to 
be to bring about a substantial uni- 
formity of net profit on all classes of 
business handled. 


When the handling expenses were 
converted into average costs per pound 
and set up on a differential scale, it 
was found that the cost for the ac- 
count groups of less than $25 and be- 
tween $25 and $50 were so far out of 
line as to be prohibitive. If the branch 
attempted to charge such customers a 
price which would compensate for the 
cost of handling their business, the 
price would be practically on a parity 
= the retail price of the commodity 
sold. 

This, of course, merely demonstrates 
that the customers in question are, 
from the service standpoint, properly 
retailer customers rather than branch 
house customers. No attempt was 
made, therefore, to include these ac- 
count groups in the differential scale 
in the second and fourth columns of 
the above table. 

It was concluded, however, that an 
account of between $50 and $100 per 
month could probably be served at a 
satisfactory profit if the list prices 
were properly set and rigidly adhered 
to, and that account group was accord- 
ingly established as a base. 

It will be understood, of course, that 
the margin to be expected from ac- 
counts in this class is not the average 
margin realized by the branch as a 
whole, but rather the margin resulting 
from sales at the hypothetical maxi- 
mum price charged by the branch. This 
price would presumably be the “list” 
price as given to the branch by the 
head office for each period. 


Base Price Is Established. 


In the two branches studied for the 
period under review, the average price 
realized on all commodities was ap- 
proximately 22%c per pound for one 
branch, and 28c for the other. The base 
er list price, from which the differential 





scale of the above table is developed, 
would have had to be on the average 
about 24c for one branch and 24%4c for 
the other. 


It will be seen from the table that, if 
accounts of from $50 to $100 had been 
sold at this base price, ie would have 
been profitable to sell aecounts of be- 
tween $100 and $200 at an average 
price of approximately one-half cent 
per pound less. The normal account 
of between $200 and $300 would repre- 
sent a saving of another half cent per 
pound. Accounts between $300 and 
$400 show a saving of one-quarter cent 
per pound more, and those between 
$400 and $500, one-eighth cent addi- 
tional. 

As the accounts grow larger, the dif- 
ferential — representing the expense 
saving—becomes steadily smaller. Ac- 
counts between $500 and $1,000 could 
have been sold at about 1%c per pound 
cheaper than the accounts of from $50 
to $100, but even the few large ac- 
counts of over $2,000 do not represent 
further expense savings of anything 
like a proportionate amount. 


Conclusions and Recommendations. 


The facts obtained from this study 
suggest certain conclusions as to the 
number of small orders and accounts, 
the volume produced by them and the 
relative expense of handling the busi- 
ness. It is clear, however, that, in view 
of the small number of cases examined, 
and the short period of time covered, 
any such conclusions should be re- 
garded as purely tentative. It is not 
intended to stress them unduly in this 
bulletin, but rather to suggest that each 
operator check them with the results 
of his own experience, as determined 
from similar studies in the distributing 
agencies of his company. 

The more important conclusions ten- 
tatively suggested by the results of 
this study are as follows: 

1—While the average order se- 
cured by the branch houses of large 
meat packing companies is of m 
size, a very large proportion of all or- 
ders received are teo small for eeo- 
nomical handling by a manufacturing 
or wkolesaling oerganizatien. 

2—-While many of the customers 
served by a branch house—#hose pro- 
ducing all but a negligible portion of 
the total volume—buy in reasonably 
satisfactory quantities, a large number 
of customers buy in exceedingly small 


(Centinued on page 49.) 
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JOHN H. BURNS CO., Broker 
Export Packing House Products Domestic 
407 Produce Exchange, New York City 

ember New York Produce Exchange 
Cable Address: ‘“Jonburns” 
Codes: Reps we vanntekill Mic, Oe Givestocy woe “a a Ed.) 
Rep., Stockinettes, Troy, Y. 


————e 
H. C. GARDNER F. A. LINDBERG 


GARDNER & LINDBERG 
ENGINEERS 
Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 
SPECIALTIES, Packing Plants, Cold Storage, Manufacturing 
Plants, Power Installations, Investigations 


1134 Marquette Bldg. CHICAGO 














H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


Architect 


1637 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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GEO. H. JACKLE 
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Cold Storage Installation 
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140 W. Van Buren St. 
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Chicago Section 


Joseph P. Murphy, vice-president of 
the Blayney-Murphy Co., Denver, 
Colo, packers, has been spending the 
past week in Chicago. 


George Born of the wholesale meat 
frm of August Born & Son, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has been elected vice-president of 
the Liberty State Bank. 


B. L. Schmidt, president, the Daven- 
port Slaughtering & Rendering Co., 
Davenport, Ia.. was in Chicago for a 
short while this week. 

Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 19,270 cattle, 14,310 calves, 
61,306 hogs and 34,832 sheep. 


Fred M. Tobin, president of the 
Rochester Packing Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., dropped into the city the latter 
part of the week on business. 


Robert Burrows, of J. C. Wood & Co., 
Chicago brokers, who has been vaca- 
tioning on a motor trip along the east 
coast of Florida, has returned to the 
city once more. 


R. C. Pollock, managing director of 
the National Livestock and Meat Board, 
Chicago, was in Atlantic, Ia., last Sat- 
urday attending the meeting called 
there to promote the consumption of 
meat and meat products. 


Fred A. Spicer, president, and Wm. 
F. Du Bois, general manager, the Jos. 
Phillips Co., Inc., Washington, D. C., 
sausage manufacturers, were in the 
city tegether early this week. 


Fred J. Flynn of the Ham Boiler 
Corporation, Port Chester. N. Y., stop- 
ped off in Chicago last Tuesday in the 
course of a business trip he is making 
through the West and Central West. 


Dr. C. Robert Moulton, director of 
the Department of Nutrition, Institute 
of American Meat Packers, was in New 
York during the first part of the week 
on matters pertaining to the work of 
his department. 

Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended March 23, 1929, 
with comparisons, were as follows: 

Cor. wk., 

Last wk. Prev. wk. 1928. 
Gared Meats, Ibs...21,583,000 17,771,000 18,170,000 
Fresh Meats, lbs. .40,008,000 37,254,000 34,407,000 
lard, Ibs. ........ 025,000 6,809,000 7,182,000 

Jay E. Decker, president, of Jacob 
E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, Ia., 
stopped off in the city this week on 

,way back home from an eastern 

ss trip. He was accompanied by 

one of his lieutenants, Al. Wallmo, pro- 
vision sales executive. 


Wm. Whitfield Woods, president of 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, was out of the city as one of the 
faders at the meeting called in Atlan- 
tc, Ia., last Saturday for the purpose 

poometing the consumption of 


Howard C. Greer, director of the 
Institute’s Department of Organization 
and Accounting, during the past week 
has been visiting member companies 
in Pittsburgh, Allentown, and Reading, 
Pa. His trip was in connection with 
the Institute’s project to compile sta- 
tistics of storage stocks. 

E. C. Andrews, president of the Jacob 
Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y., is on 
a visit to the Pacific Coast at pres- 
ent, accompanied by Mrs. Andrews. 
They sailed for Honolulu on March 9 
and by good fortune booked passage 
on the S. S. City of Honolulu, the same 
steamer on which Paul I. Aldrich, edi- 
tor of The National Provisioner, with 
Mrs. Aldrich, also was journeying to 
the Hawaiian Islands. 


S. C. Frazee, general superintendent 
of Wilson & Co., Chicago, while on a 
business trip through Southern Mis- 
sissippi, was taken suddenly ill at Na- 
chez, Miss., on March 18 and was oper- 
ated on for appendicitis the following 
day. Mr. Frazee’s many friends will 
be pleased to know, however, that the 
operation was a complete success. At 
present he is recuperating in a Na- 
chez hospital, but is expected back in 
Chicago in a short while. 

John G. Hormel, secretary of Geo. A. 
Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., and S. A. 
Grow, purchasing agent for Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons, Mason City, Ia., were 
in the city Thursday attending the 
meeting of the Standardization Com- 
mittee of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. 


oe 


DISCUSS RESEARCH ON LARD. 

The sub-committee on shortening 
agents of the Committee on Scientific 
Research, the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, of which W. D. Rich- 
ardson of Swift & Company is chair- 
man, met on Wednesday, March 27, at 
the Institute offices in Chicago. The 
principal topic discussed was the re- 
search work on lard being conducted 
in the research laboratory of the In- 
stitute, at the University of Chicago. 

fe 


BROKERS IN NEW LOCATION. 

The Davidson Commission Co., Chi- 
cago, packinghouse products brokers, 
formerly located in the Postal Tele- 
graph Building, have removed their of- 
fices to a new location in the Insurance 
Exchange Building, 175 West Jackson 


Blvd. 
eta een 
CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chi- 
cago packers and ig during the 


week ended Thursday, March 28, 1929, 
were as follows: 


ended Prev. 

Mar, 28. week, 

Packers’ purchases ..........++ 73,220 46,646 
Direct to packerB.......sesssees 80,386 15,166 
ppers’ purchases ............ 40,249 87,197 





Petre eeeseesens 





SMALL ORDERS LOWER PROFITS. 
(Continued from page 47.) 


quantities and produce an insignificant 
portion of the total business. 

3—The cost of handling a given 
account can be determined with a high 
degree of accuracy by reference to the 
cost of the various service functions 
required by that account. 


4—When costs are thus allocated, 
it will be found that the small ac- 
counts are proportionately much more 
expensive to handle than large ones. 

5—While the proportionate cost of 
handling accounts decreases very rapid- 
ly with the increases in volume up to 
$300 or $400 per month, the saving in 
expense becomes proportionately less 
as the larger accounts—particularly 
those over $1,000—are reached. 

Many. packinghouse sales executives 
realize the difficulties and losses inci- 
dent to the ne of large numbers 
of small orders and accounts, but are 
doubtful as to what can be done to cor- 
rect or avoid these difficulties. As a 
further tentative observation on the 
situation, the following recomm 
tions are put forward as probably of- 
fering some relief from the conditions 
found objectionable: 

1—Salesmen should not be urged or 
permitted to solicit trade of such char- 
acter as is known to promise an un- 
satisfactory total volume of business, 
or unduly small individual orders. 

2—Emphasis should be removed from 
the mere addition of new accounts to 
the salesman’s list and placed instead 
on the development of profitable ac- 
counts. 


Formula for Profitable Accounts. 


38—When solicitation of a new cus- 
tomer is contemplated, a rough com- 
putation should be made of the pros- 
pective sales volume and margin ex- 
pected to be secured, and the antici- 
pated expense of serving the account. 
(A formula for such calculations is out- 
lined roughly on page 29 of this issue, 
the unit costs naturally being subject 
to alteration in the light of the experi- 
ence of individual concerns.) 

If the relation of the expected mar- 
gin and handling costs is unsatisfac- 
tory, the account should not be so- 
licited. 

4—When a prospective customer has 
been solicited actively for a reasonable 
period of time and the account shows 
no signs of developing into one which 
will provide a reasonable volume, so- 
licitation should be discontinued and 
the salesman’s efforts directed into 
some other channel. 

5—A differential scale of prices 
should be adopted by each company 
individually, the basis being the rela- 
tive size and handling cost found to 
apply to the account in question in that 
particular company or branch. 

6—Serious attention should be given 
to developing means of handling such 
small orders and accounts as are un- 
avoidable by some means which will 
hold the costs of this business at a 
minimum. 
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CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 


Chicago Provision Markets ae 
Week ended 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY age ge 
MARKET SERVICE No. No. No, “No. No 


i. 
Rib roast, hvy. end.35 
Rib roast, lt. end. .45 
Chuck roast 30 
Steaks, round 
Steaks, sirl. Ist cut.50 
Steaks, porterhouse. .60 
Steaks, flank ......28 
Beef stew, chuck...27 
Corned briskets, 

boneless 

Corned plates . 20 
Corned rumps, bnis. .25 


Lamb. 


Good. 
wee 40 


FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 23, 1929. 
Low. Close. 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on Actual Carlot Trading, Thursday, 
March 28, 1929. Open. High. 


sues ah ae tm 
apie a 12.12%n 
12.27% 12.22%  12.27%ax 
- + 12.62% 12.65 12.574= 12.62%4=ax 
Sept. ...12.95 12.95 12.90= 12.95b 
CLEAR BELLIDS— 


Regular Hams. 


BEB BRASSEER i 
SSS peeseres ae 


11114.42% © -14.42% : Hindquarters .. 
1. 14.95 14.95 14.80 Mien coco cxsassnsnsd 
215.45 é 15.87%  18.87%ax Stews ..........006-22 


Chops, shoulder ....25 
SHORT RIBS— Chops, rib and lion. .60 
May ...13.57% 


De sce been : Mutton. 
MONDAY, MARCH 25, 1929. TAGS cccccvcvccccsoome 
Stew 1 
Shoulders 
sitive Chops, rib ‘and lion: 185 
¥ 1719.22%4-25 12125 Pork. 
— ates . 8@10 av..........28 
July --12.60-62% 12.62% ‘oa BVcocccsese 
Sept. °..12.90 12.92% J | 12@14 av.......--24 
CLEAR BELLIBS— 14 and over......22 
May 114.25 
July “214/80 
Sept. ..15.27% 


SHORT RIBS— 


16-22 range 


RBESRF 


Hocks 
Leaf "ena, raw. eeccecece 


eee eeee eee 


Jul. 
YY soe wee eeee sees Hindquarters ...... 


$2 


¢ 


Other D. S. Meats. 
Extra short clears 5 
Extra short ribs... 
Regular plates . 
Clear plates 
Jowl butts 


PURE VINEGARS 


TUBSDAY, MARCH 26, 1929. 


15.00 
SHORT RIBS— 
a rrr abe. eens 3.45ax 
July ...13.85 13.85 13.77% 13.77% 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 27, 1929. 


12.07% 
July 1..19.45-47% 12.52% 12.45 
Sept. "...12.80-85 12.85 12.774 = 
CLEAR BELLIBS— 
May ...13.75 E 18. 15 
July ...14.45 . 4.45 
Sept. ". .14.80 : i480 


SHORT RIBS— 
May ...13.45 d 13.45 13.45 
TERY nce cece 0 sees 


THURSDAY, MARCH 28, 1929. 


is. 02% 


12.57% -19.68= 
Sept. ..12.90-92% 12.95 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
MAP, ccs cece cece 
14.25 
14.75 
15.30 
SHORT RIBS— 
n° ace éa0e hats 

FRIDAY, MARCH 29, 1929. 
Holi day—No market. 


Key: ax, asked; b, bid: n, nominal; = split bid. 


URUGUAY CATTLE SLAUGHTER. 


Slaughters of cattle in Montivedeo, 
Uruguay, for January and February, 


13.8744n 
- ome 


13.7744n 


Forequarters . 

BEORBtS 2. cccccccccccccccke 

Shoulders .....esseecsees 

Cutlets ....... eee 

Rib and loin chops...... 
Butchers’ Offal. 


Suet ..ccccccee ¢ oh 
@ 
Ki aa 
CURING MATERIALS. 


Bbls. Sacks. 


Nitrite of ante, l. c. 1. Chicago.... 9% 
Saltpetre, less than 25 bbl. lots, 
f.0.b. New York: 
Doble. refd. gram......cceseceeeee B 
Small crystals .....sseeseees 7 
Pe .. a. gran. nitrate of soda. 
Saltpetre, 25 bbl. lots, f.0.b. 
Dbl. refd. gran.... 
Small crystals . 


SeReeee 








5-ton lots or more. 
In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots. ° 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbis.. 5 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., bblis.. 5 


1t— 

Granulated, car lots, per bit f.0.b. Chi- 
cago, bulk «$6 

— car lots, per ton, ine ‘Chicago, 8 


lk 
Rack, carlots, “per” ton, f.0.b. “Chicago.. 


Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 regen f.0.b., New Or- 
leans ..... 
Second sugar, ‘90° bas 
Syrup testing 63 hag ‘ ‘combined su- 
crose and invert, New York 
Standard gran. f.0.b. refiners (2%)... 
Packers curing sugar, 100 lb. bags, ” 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%..--- @. 
Packers curing ougar, = Ib. ‘bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., 1 9%. .vces en 


eeeeesenere 








1929, according to cable advices to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, welt 
as follows: me 
1026. rn 
Frigor tas snctassoee 
Municipal abate 2220000000. 8 a 


——-@— 
See the “Wanted” page for bargain 








8 


BES SRESSSER Po 4 > 


See EessEEES #25 


ed 


RBESRF 


Fs 


REF FS 


March 30, 1929. 
CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 


Prime native steers 
Good native steers 
Medium —- ee 


ee 


uarters, choice 322126 
nd gates choice . 


Beef Cuts. 


loins, No. 1 
~~ ins, No, 2 


Steer short loins, No. 2.. 
Steer loin ends om. 
Steer loin ends, No 


loins 
7 aot loins 
Cow loin ends (hips) i 
ae No. 2 
A 
"No. 2 


Lamb tongues, per Ib. . 
Lamb kidneys, per lb. 


red loins, 


Fresh Pork, oe 
a2 lbs. av. 


Cor. 


Ray 


Rs 


week, 


PERRSRESESOLTEBES > THESEEESESESSEREES 


10 
8 
30 
40 
15 
6 
8 
23 
12 


®88 
83b en 


SaBSBRS8R 
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DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 

Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons... 
Country style sausage, fresh in link.... 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.... 
Country style sausage, smoked 
Frankfurts sheep casings. 
Frankfurts in hog casings.. 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice. 
Beleraa in cloth, paraffined, choice... ° 
Bologna in beef middles, choice 
Liver sausage in hog bungs 
Smoked liver sausage in hog magus 
Liver sausage in beef rounds 
New England 1 pe 

lew gland luncheon os AP oe 
Minced luncheon special: - 


QHOHHHHHAHS 
SParss 


Cervelat. nD BY SAUSAGE. 
Thertagee Oervelat ...-..cee 


Milano Salami, choice, in hog bun 
B Salami, new condition........ 
choice, in ot middles. 
— ee 


SRENKLSSSSRSEA 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
Bologna style sausage in cones — 
Small tins, 2 to crate.... 


crate.. 
Frankfurt style ee in sh shee: casings— 
Small tins, 2 ecccee cep os oe tocee 2. = 


arts 
Native boneless. ‘bull’ ‘meat (heavy) - 
Boneless chucks 


ee eeeccereceee 


neil he guar (trimmed ) 
canners, 300 Ibs. and en feGec 6 
tues canners, 350 lbs. and up 
Dr. bologna bulls, 500@700 ors 
Beef tripe 
Cured pork tongue 
SAUSAGE CASINGS, 
(F. 0. B, CHICAGO 
Beef casings 


‘Domestic round, 180 pack 
Domestic round, mag paek 
Wide e rounds 


Narrow export rounds......... 
No. 1 
Ne. 
No. 1 bungs .. 
No. 2 bungs 
Regular middles 
a bladders: wide middles jae 


per yds 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds 
Medium, coped toed 100 yds 
oon per 100 


6 -10 
eiguotations 1 for large lots. Smaller quantities at 


“VINEGAR PICKLED sirsengetetie: 
Regular tripe, 200-Ib. bbl. 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-1b. 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200 ib. bbl 
Pork feet, 206-Ib. bbl 
Pork tongues, 200-Ib. bbl. 
—_ — ms. ~ —. =. 


“*“"BARRELED PORK AND BEEF 


BSBSSRS° PSsRe: 
38Sss8 pense: 


33 
338 





‘ grease, 
Yellow grease, 10@i8' ft 


COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops.$1.65 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops. 1.72% 

Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops. 1. 

White oak ham tierces 

Red oak lard tierces 


OLEOMARGARINE. 
Highest grade natural color animal fat 
margarin 


cago 
(30 and 60-1b. solid ae tubs, 1c 7 Ib. —_ ) 
Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, f.0.b. Chicago. . @16 


. DRY.SALT MEATS. 


ee eeeeecesereses 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 


Fancy reg. hams, 14@1 
skd. hams, 14@16 lbs. 
hams, 14@16 lbs. 


icnics, 
oin roll, smoked .....sssseeees 


ANIMAL OILS. 
Prime edible lard oll, ... 


Special neatsfoot oil 
Extra neatsfoot oil 
No. 1 neatsfoot oil 


Kettle rendered, tierces 

Refined lard, boxes, N. Y. ......... 
Leaf, TAW .occccccccccccccccccccecs 
Neutral, in tlerces 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


Oleo oil, extra, in tierces 
Oleo stocks 


Prime No. 3 oleo oil 
Prime oleo stearine, edible 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 


Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 
Prime packers iow 
No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f.a. 


Q®HHOHHHASO 
#200 00 00 00 93 1 OD 
RRR 


FS 


Brown grease, 40% Fa 


VEGETABLE OILS. 
Crude cottonseed oil in — Son. 
Valley points, nom., —_ 
ite, deodorized, in 


seller’s tanks, .b. 
Cocoanut oll, seller’s tanks, “f.o.b. coast . 
Refined in bblis., c.a.f., Chieago, nom. 


SPICES. 


--10 be ks: 


Pepper, 
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Retail Section 


F eaturin g F 0 od Valu es make up a well-balanced diet depends As pointed out previously, it is not 
: ¢ entirely on the foods which are selected. necessary to choose such a wide variety 
Provides Interesting Subject For For example, a ham sandwich and a of foods in order to balance the meal, 
Shop Window Displays glass of milk constitute a fairly well but nine or ten items will make a satis. 
By Everett B. balanced meal. The ham, bread, butter factory display and give the dealer a 
Department of Retail Merchandising and milk furnish all of the essential chance to advertise more brand 
Institute of American Meat Packers. food elements. Condiments, preserves, and food : 
On the other hand, a meal consisting cialties of any kind may be included jp 
of soup, baked ham, candied sweet the display, although the dealer should 
planning their meals. This suggests a potatoes, head lettuce, string beans, be careful not to make the meal seem 
novel and effective window display for milk, bread and butter, canned peaches too costly or elaborate. 
retail food stores—a display devoted to 90d cake also is properly balanced. The Suggestions for Displa: 
the well-balanced diet. many foods sold in retail food stores A typical meal, based pet pie 
Physicians, newspapers and maga- ©®” be combined in hundreds of differ- might include ety following ite plan, 
zines have been urging housewives to ent ways to make up balanced diets. whole ham, a head of lettuce, me 


pay close attention to the diet of their What Foods to Show. beets, a can of corn, a loaf of bread, a 


family and to combine foods in such a carto 
: : . g on of butter, a can of peaches 
way that the diet will be properly bal. , PY keeping in mind a few simple can of coffee, a jar of mustard, a ie 


ensel, with seuett to th z facts, any dealer can plan and display : 
Gand oeaneitien. P o cocntial . well-balanced meal and vary it at natin will be éeakiill 
How te Balencé Meals will, featuring at different times every have a placard prepared on “a aa 
coca ; . brand and every commodity he carries 4:40, are listed. This will 
ced diet must contain in stock. No food commonly sold to h * ee olteg: help the 
proper amounts of proteins, fats, min- consumers is barred from the well- = ” = rng oe ee 
erals, vitamins, and carbohydrates. The balanced diet. The simplest way to ” an _—_ — ” 
presence of all of these elements is plan the meals is to make certain that ener be ao Sagi vi bad 
nécessary for continued good health. they contain at least one food from “euhh ajen. SF ee 
The average housewife has heard each of the following groups: a 7” wegen ad betere ey te dete. 
enough about the need of balancing her Group I—Meat, eggs or fish. Group pei me % they won a 
meals to convince her that it is neces- II—A green leafly vegetable (lettuce, md a es m be Gouedes 
sary, but she does not know all she spinach, or cabbage). Group IIJ—One — anlery whe See ee 
would like to know, or all she needs to or two of the remaining vegetables woe ~ re hendic meets Se 
know, about which foods furnish the (potatoes, beets, corn, .beans, cauli- ee ee can purchess 
various properties. flower, etc.). Group IV—Bread and aoe fens snd lee 
A display based on the balanced diet butter (not necessary if two starchy “a 4 9-0 
will attract attention because of the vegetables are served, although most ,_.- = a hese offers 
emphasis which the physicians and people prefer to serve bread and we er toe 4 oo ~ a lard 
magazines have placed on the idea. It butter). Group V—Any dessert. Group = 3 ae he dole 5 > 
will aegis a the display will VI—Any beverage. me : ae — ah: se ca pa 
sugges e purchase of a number of If the beverage used is somethin 4 : : 
foods at one time. It will build good other than sells, 26 will bo thant to mee ee, ee 
will for the dealer because housewives fresh or canned fruit for the dessert, “y “ater will, of course, SOE 
appreciate efforts to help them solve unless the dessert is one which requires S. e foods from the packager tly 
their food problems. the use of milk. In this case any other "a ae this display frequently 


The number of foods required to beverage may be chosen. and varying the foods included in the 
balanced meal, the dealer can sustain 
interest for a considerable time. The 
display need not take up an entire 
window. It can be put in the center one 
week, and at the ends of the window 
in later weeks. : 

The best test of the value of this 
suggestion is to try it out for a short 
time and see whether it attracts atten- 
tion and comment, as well as additional 


business. 
—— ee 
ILLINOIS DEALERS ORGANIZE. 
Retail meat dealers of Springfield, 
Ill., have formed a permanent organizs- 
tion following their recent meetings 


held in making plans for the 
convention of the Illinois Retail Meat 


“GOODS WELL DISPLAYED ARE HALF-SOLD." Dealers Association, which convenes # 


This is particularly true of read + ted 
y-to-serve meats and specialti Springfield in June. Officers 
- pecialties. As a matter ae 
f Se pot oak for many of these meats unless they see them. association \have been elec as 
ng and appetizing in appeaanen, bP ne ag int tg ne gue AE gf lows: ~~ tg om 
em. y to increase the volu: , i 
— wa, to increase the volume of your sales of these meats, display poses © > Creme, and 





Housewives are beginning to give 
more consideration to food values when 
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A 
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Tell This to 
Your Customers 


Under this heading will appear informa- 
tion which should be of value to meat 
retailers in educating their customers and 
pulling up trade. Cut it out and use it. 




















—————— 


SELLING BONELESS MEAT CUTS. 

“Boneless Meat Cuts” is the subject 
of the following radio talk prepared 
by the New York office of the Live- 
stock, Meats and Wool Division, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

In some wholesale markets a great 
many boneless meat cuts are made and 
this makes it possible for retailers to 
furnish meat to their customers with- 
out bone and with very little fat. There 
are many advantages in having meat 
prepared in this way. 

When such cuts are sold there is 
less figuring in shops in order to know 
whether or not meat is sold at a profit 
and what the margin is. It also is 
easier to wait on retail trade, for when 
these boneless cuts are further reduced 
in, size to meet the requirements of in- 
dividual homes, little time is necessary 
and no special skill required. 

Those who do the boning become ex- 
pert in the use of the knife and fre- 
quently perform a given boning job in 
less than half the time required in a 
retail market—and the work is more 
neatly done as well. Whole sets of 
beef ribs are boned and rolled and, 
when tied or skewered, sections may 
be cut off as consumer-buyers demand. 

Ieins, rounds, flanks, plates, shoul- 

ders, necks, briskets and all other cuts 
are treated in similar manner and sold 
without bone. Carving in the home 
offers no difficulties in such cases. 
_In most Jewish meat markets, beef 
is boned before being sold. The time 
consumed by retailers in sawing bones 
and boning to suit customers is con- 
siderable and adds to the cost of doing 
business. In large retail markets, spe- 
cial men are hired to do the cutting 
and boning, and then countermen are 
employed to wait on trade. This is 
more economical than having each 
meat cutter do his own sawing and 
boning. 

Where boneless meat is regularly 
sold, customers are used to buying it 
this way and are satisfied. In other 
sections where meat is sold largely 
with the bone in, retailers find it hard 
to accustom their trade to boneless 
meat, and it does not sell well. 

Many progressive retailers, however, 
are boning some of their meat and 
slowly developing a demand for it. Of 
course, consumer-buyers should exer- 
cise the right to buy with the bone in 
or out, closely trimmed or untrimmed, 
as they wish, so long as the meat is 
available in the various forms; but no 
housewife should think less of meat be- 
cause it is boned. She should judge 
the color of the lean meat, the amount 
and color of fat, marbling or grain of 
the meat and other points. 

Considerable meat is boned in all 
arge packing centers, and boneless 

[ made in such places generally is 
utilized for stewing, boiling, ragouts, 
canning and other dishes when cooked 
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by moist heat. This meat, regardless 
of its virtue or lack of it, is not the 
kind discussed here, but rather that 
sold through the better class of retail 
meat markets. 


DEALERS PLAN BUYING POOL. 

Plans to pool the buying power of 
retail meat dealers were considered at 
the recent regular meeting of the Cen- 
tral Branch of the Chicago Retail Meat 
Dealers Association. It was brought 
out by various speakers that the buy- 
ing power of retailers is so large that 
if all members would cooperate toward 
the end of consolidated and large-scale 
buying, they would not only secure 
their stocks more economically, but 
they would also place themselves on a 
better basis of competition. 

One of the speakers at the meeting 
was John A. Kotal, secretary of the 
National Retail Meat Dealers Associa- 
tion, who advocated the addition of a 
few shelves of canned fruits and vege- 
tables to retail meat shop stocks. This, 
he said, gives an attractive diversifica- 
tion of stock and attracts more cus- 
tomers. 

Anton Vorel, president of the South- 
west Chicago Branch, and secretary of 
the Illinois State association, told of 
present plans for the June convention, 
to be held in Springfield, Ill. 


ane 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


The Kroger Grocery and Baking Co. 
will open its second grocery and meat 
market in Rockford, Ill., at 506 E. 
State St. 

Carl Thoman, Newcastle, Ind., meats, 
is erecting a new building. 

Joseph Hengel, Staples, Minn., meats, 
has sold out to N. B. Schultenover 
and G. Gogolok. 

S. R. Neviel, Helena, Mont., meats 
and groceries, has sold out to Max 
Lehmann. 

The Hodan meat market, New Rock- 
ford, N. D., was destroyed by fire re- 
cently. 

The Joseph McMenamy meat mar- 
ket, Reynolds, N. D., was destroyed by 
fire recently. 

The Sanitary Meat market, Walhalla, 
N. D., closed for some time a, has 
been reopened for business by J. D. 
Benard. 

Phil Salamove is opening a meat 
market at Beloit, Wis. 

S. B. Wallen recently sold the city 
meat market, Galesville, Wis., to G. 
Schlichenmaier. 

Mr. Wheeler is opening a meat mar- 
ket and grocery on South Superior 
St., Oconto, Wis. 

Andrew Korn and Sons, Stanley, 
Wis., department store, are installing 
a meat department. 

Curtin & Sinn are establishing a 
meat market in the new chain store 
opened recently in the Metropolitan 
Building, Vancouver, Wash., by the As- 
sociated Purity Stores organization. 

The A & K chain store organization 
is erecting a building in Spokane, 
Wash., to be opened early in April as 
a meat market. 

The Inland Meat Co. is making im- 
provements in its meat market at 
Clarkston, Wash., including enlarge- 
ments. 

The meat market of E. A. Palmer 
& Co., Salmon Arm, Vancouver, B. C., 
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[Retain Shop Talk 


MOVABLE RACKS BOOST SALES. 

One retail meat dealer, who gives 
considerable thought and attention to 
the arrangement of merchandise to get 
the best display, has recently placed 
his display racks and small glass dis- 
play cases on wheels so that they can 
be moved easily from one location to 
another. 

Customers who visit a store regularly, 
he finds, are quick to notice any change 
in the interior arrangement, particu- 
larly of the fixtures in which mer- 
chandise is displayed. 

When a display rack or fixture is 
moved, he says, the sales of the goods 
displayed immediately increases. After 
the fixture has been in the same loca- 
tion for a few days, the sales begin to 
fall off. This is because the interest 
aroused by the change has worn off. 

These movable racks and display cases 
are used in this store for the more prof- 
itable items particularly, and for dis- 
playing goods it is desired to move 
quickly. Cheese, attractively wrapped 
and packaged goods, pickles, olives, 
meats and other foods in glass are 
shown on these fixtures to good advan- 
ta 














ge. 

As a rule, the racks are placed where 
the customer will see the merchandise 
they contain before her eye catches less 
profitable similar articles. 

A similar plan is used in the arrange- 
ment of the shelf goods. The more 
profitable items are given the most 
prominent locations, and those on Which 
there is but a small profit are relegated 
to positions of lesser importance from 
the display standpoint. 








was destroyed recently by fire which 
wrecked several buildings. 

A modern meat and grocery depart- 
ment soon will be opened in the Coeur 
d’Alene, Ida., store of the Morrow 
Wholesale Grocery Co., Wallace, Ida. 

W. I. Waddle has purchased the J. 
B. Roth meat market at Albany, Ore., 
for immediate possession. 

‘W. T. Jones has purchased the Baby 
Beef Market, Edmonds, Wash., former- 
ly operated by S. A. Wieder, and will 
retain the present name. 

Grand Central Public Markets, Inc., 
of Seattle, Wash., will open a new 
public market at Walla Walla, Wash., 
about the first of April. H. E. Vines, 
vice-president of the organization, will 
be general manager of the new market. 

Sturm & Drake will continue the 
meat shop they have been operating at 
Billings, Mont., following purchase of 
the grocery department by the Skaggs 
chain storg organization. 

John Kastelic has opened the Farm- 
ers Meat Market, Inc., at Billings, 
Mont., in the building recently vacated 
by Henry Gilsdorf. 

The Andrew Korn & Son department 
store at Stanley, Wis., is installing a 
meat department, with Arnold Korn in 


charge. 
rr re 


Do you want to help your retail cus- 
tomers improve their ep rd 
methods? Write THE NATIO 
PROVISIONER, Old Colony Bldg., 


Chicago, Ill 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


New York Section 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 
A. D. White, director of public re- 
lations, Swift & Company, Chicago, has 
been spending a few days in New York. 


I. A. Newman of the U. S. Cold Stor- 
age & Ice Co., Chicago, has been an 
eastern visitor during the past week. 


Nathan Strauss, Inc., will hold its 
annual stockholders’ meeting on April 
17 at the main office of the company, 
619 Pacific St., Brooklyn. 

Aleck G. Brooks, manager of Conron 
Bros.’ Brook Avenue Branch, has re- 
turned to business after an illness of 
three weeks. He was confined to his 
home with a very bad attack of the 
grippe. 

Among the company’s new branches 
recently opened are the following—671 
Morris Park Ave., Bronx; 45 Bliss St., 
Long Island City; 6505 Roosevelt Ave., 
Woodside, Long Island; 103 Northern 





Blvd., Corona, Long Island; 211 Main 
St., Tottenville, Staten Island, and 2022 
Atlantic Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


Wilson & Co., New York, have had 
the following visitors from Chicago 
this week: C. W. Becker, wool depart- 
ment; E. L. Yanke, stock yards and 
South American cable department, and 
C. S. Briggs of the produce depart- 
ment. <A. T. Budgell, of the wool de- 
partment, Boston, has also been in 
New York for a few days. 


J. B. Post, formerly connected with 
a large trade journal, and Redvers 
Bowen have recently been added to 
the inside force of the Du Pont Cello- 
phane Co. and will be actively engaged 
in package development and sales pro- 
motion work in the Cellophane head- 
quarters at 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. 

Following is a report of the New 
York City Health Department of the 





WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and three Eastern markets on March 28, 


1929 
Fresh Beef: 


$19.50@20.50 
18.50@19.50 


STEERS (550-700 Ibs.) : 
Choice 


Errrrritrrrrrrrir rrr trite rrr 20.00@21.50 
19.00@20.50 


18.00@19.00 


STEERS (1): 
Yearling (300-550 Ibs.) : 
Choice 


CHICAGO. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
$20.00@20.50 
19.00@20.00 


$20.00@21.00 
19.00@20.00 


$21.50@22.00 
19.00@20.50 


21.50@23.00 
19.00@20.50 


18.00@19.00 


eee cecccrcecccccceccccceee 21.50@23.00 
20.50@21.50 
19.50@20.50 


Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 


SPRING LAMB: 
Good-Choice 


LAMB (38 Ibs. down): 
Choice 


LAMB (46-55 Ibs.) : 
Choice 


oe cccccccccceccccccccccccscecs 27.00@28.00 
26.00@28.00 


19.00@21.00 
17.00@19.00 
15.00@17.00 


SHOULDERS N. Y. Style, Skinned: 
8-12 lbs. 


PICNICS: 
6-8 Ibs. 


BUTTS Boston Style: 
4-8 Ibe. 


50@18.00 
15.50@16.50 
15.00@15.50 


37.00@39.00 


17.50@18.00 
16.50@17.50 
16.00@16.50 


25.00@28.00 
22.00@25.00 
18.00@22.00 
15.00@18. 


24.00@27.00 
21.00@23.00 
18.00@21.00 
15.00@17.00 


24.00@25.00 
22.00@23.00 
18.00@21.00 
15.00@18.00 


34,00@38.00 33.00@36.00 


29.00@31.00 
29.00@30.00 


31.00@32.00 
30.00@31.00 
28.00@30.00 
27.00@28.00 


31.00@32.00 
30.00@31.00 
27.00@29.00 


28.00@30.00 
27.00@29.00 
26.00@28.00 


30.00@31.00 
29.00@30.00 
28.00@29.00 
27.00@28.00 


30.00@31.00 
29.00@30.00 
27.00@29.00 


26.00@28.00 
25.00@27.00 


29.00@30.00 


27.00@28.09 
28.00@29.00 


26.00@27.00 


19.00@21.00 
17.00@19.00 
15.00@17.00 


20.00@22.00 
18.00@20.00 
16.00@18.00 


20.00@21.00 
18.00@19.00 
15.00@17.00 


23.00@25.00 


23.00@26.00 
23.00@25.00 


22.00@25.00 
21.00@24.00 
18.00@22.00 


22.00@25.00 
21.00@24.00 
19.00@22.00 
18.00@21.00 


19.00@21.00 19.00@20.00 


oe BV cccccccccccccscccccccccce 20.00@22.00 


12.50@13.00 


10.00@11.00 
21.50@22.58 


(1) ate oe yearlings 450 Ibs. down at Chicago and New York. (3) Includes ‘‘skin on’’ 


at New York 


March 30, 1929 


number of pounds of meat, fish, po: 
and game seized and destroyed in the 
City of New York during the weg, 
ended March 23, 1929: Meat—Brogk 
lyn, 347 Ibs.; Manhattan, 749 Ths,; 
Queens, 5 Ibs.; total, 1,101 Ibs. Fish 
Brooklyn, 2 bs. Poultry and Game— 
Brooklyn, 10 lbs.; Manhattan, 25 hg: 
The Bronx, 10 Ibs.; total, 45 Ibs, 


M. Kraus & Bros., Inc., of Tenth 
Avenue, New York, held their gj 
annual dinner in the Laurel Room of 
the Hotel Astor on Saturday evening 
March 23. About 200 guests wen 
present, among whom were represen. 
tatives of every poultry house on 14th 
Street, and a few Canadian visitors, 
The speakers of the evening were the 
Honorable Charles Weg; Sidney Jacobs 
of Geo. F. Hinrichs & Co.; W. H. Li 
secretary of the Market and Busines 
Men’s Association; Dr. Barzel of the 
Jacob H. Schiff Center, and Max Kraug, 
president of M. Kraus & Bros. Ing 
Ben. L. Blankstein was toastmaster of 
the evening, and William Harris was ip 
charge of the entertainment. ‘ 

a 


AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS 
At its meeting on Wednesday of last 
week, the Bronx Branch announced that 
they would hold a costume dance oy 
April 14, at Ebling’s Casino, in honor 
of Fred Wehnes who has served the 
branch for almost thirty years, ‘ 
Charles Hembt, president of the 
Washington Heights Branch, was an i- 
terested spectator when the Bron 
Butchers’ Bowlers met on the alleys 
last Monday evening. : 
Fred Hirsch, business manager of the 
Bronx Branch, is receiving the good 
wishes of his friends on behalf of his 
recent birthday, which was March 27. 
eae 
HIDE EXCHANGE MEMBERSBIP. 
The Board of Governors of the New 
York Hide & Skin Exchange has made 
public a list of the new members elected 
at the last meeting of the board. The 
list includes representatives of firms 
in Paris, Havre, Antwerp, Liverpool, 
Chicago, Philadelphia and New York, 
and brings the present membership of 
the exchange close to the 200 mark. 
The remaining members will be selected 
at a later meeting of the board from 
applications now being investigated by 
the membership committee. 


———%—_—_ 

MANCHESTER MARKET SURVEY. 

A comprehensive and carefully pre 
pared report on the potential 
for meat products, vegetable oils and 
other foodstuffs in the Manchester, 
England, trading district has bem 
made by the American consultate # 
that city, according to advices to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 
report is available for loan purposes 
by the Department. 


PACKER DENIES AFFILIATION. 

The Albany Packing Co., I d 
Albany, N. Y., pork products , 
is in no way affiliated with the Ham 
ford Beef Company of Hartford, © 
A recent report declared the Hartion 
firm to be a subsidiary of the 
Packing Co., but officials of the lam 
concern deny that there is. any comme 
tion between the two establishments 
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Do You Handle Live Poultry? 


Barker Standard 
Feeding Batteries 


Are built to stand hard use at full capacity and to 
reduce replacement costs to the minimum. You never 
heard of a Barker Battery being junked. 





The Barker Line offers you the greatest values for 
the money invested. This combined with facilities for 
sanitation and ventilation make a combination that no 
poultry man can afford to overlook. 





We invite a thorough investigation. 


‘ SIZES: No. 1—36 in. wide, 60 in. long, 80 in. high, 
16 compartments, 1514 in. head room, capacity 112 
hens, weight 440 Ibs. 


No. 2—36 in. wide, 60 in. long, 74 in. high, 16 com- 
partments, 14 in. head room, capacity 112 hens, ‘ 
weight 430 Ibs. Battery No. 2 


Complete Line of Equipment — Built for Service — Send for Catalog 
Barker Produce Equipment Co., 809 S. Madison, Ottumwa, Iowa 





DELAWARE BRIDGE EARNS MORE. Jersey and Pennsylvania and the city NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Packer trucks make many trips of Philadelphia. The tolls will be used Receipts of Western dressed meats 
across the Delaware River Bridge in for this purpose as well as for upkeep. and local slaughters under federal in- 
a year’s time and | contetinate, to — —o— or at New York, for week ended 
earnings of the bridge, which: in arch 23, 1929, with comparisons: 
amounted to $2,827,786.83, an increase ee ee MEAT SUPPLIES. Week 
of nearly $400,000 over those of the eceipts of Western dressed meats ended Prev. 
previous year. poe lle tg Bese agg oa. ip _ Western drsd. mts. Mch. 23. week. 

e la for Steers, carcasses 6,989 8,000 

oniedamie s'titegBitatr af S week ended March 22, t0n0""—" Ge’ eae “AR 


— carcasses. 90 164 
which ie ssn,0e8 were passenger cars Week Cor. eals, carcasses 10,825 11,798 
: : ended Prev. week, Lambs, carcasses 25,475 25, 958 
and light delivery trucks. The heavy western dressed meats: Mch, 23. week. 1928. Mutton, carcasses 2,126 1,810 
truck business of the year showed an Steers, carcasses : 1,860 : Beef cuts, Ibs.. 228,456%4 302,142 205,387 
increase of 7,023 over 1927. Cows, carcasses 778 1181 F Sea ar Ibs. .1,578,135%4 2, 635, 288 1,821,714 
. : : 8, carcasses 834 ca sane ers: 

The bridge carries approximately 78 Yeas, carcasses 058 «2,192 2,006 Cat 8, 9,190 
per cent of the total cross river traffic. Lambe, carcasses .... 0,151 u, i 

$ : 2 a utton, carcasses .... 1, 1,1 
ota — by hte —— Pork, ibe. 383" Pett nies 

mobiles using it can be freed of tolls. oa) stanghters: 


The total cost of the bridge, rc ar Cattle . 1,457 1,584 
interest at 4 per cent, amounts to $37,- : ‘34 = Watch the “Wanted and For Sale” 
125,876.08, payable to the states of New 3508 81984 wet page. : 


D 











ay RocesterPackinc|| || Conron Bros. Company 
< Caln ra Bronx New York Brooklyn 
Wholesale Dealers in 


Dressed Poultry, Game, Butter, Eggs, 
Dressed Meats and Provisions 





Rochester, N. Y. 














Choicest Quality Sausage Products, 
Hams, Bacon, Daisies and Fresh Pork Trade Mark 
RIDGEFIELD BRAND 


depen ALBANY PACKING Co. Ine. | General Offices: 40 Tenth Avenue, New York City 


—you won’t forget the Flavor” 





ALBANY,N 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 
Steers, medium to good 


ws, £ 
Bulls, 


LIVE CALVES. 
Veals, good to choice 


Calves, medium 
Calves, common 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, good to choice $17.00@18.25 
Lambs, medium @15.50 


$17.00@19.00 
13.00@16.00 
8.25@11.00 


Pigs, 80-140, Ibs. 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native heavy .........+++.+ 
Choice, native light .. 
Native, common to fa 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, 600@800 lbs.. 
Native choice yearlings, S000 Ibs.. 
Good to choice heifers..... 

Good to choice cows. 

Common to fair cows | 

Fresh bologna bulls ........ 


BEEF CUTS. 


Western. 


. 1 hinds and ribs... 
. 2 hinds and ribs... 
. 8 hinds and ribs.... 


Rolls, reg., 6@8 Ibs. 

Rolls, reg., 4@6 lbs. 
Tenderloins, 4@6 lbs. 
Tenderloins, 5@6 ibs. avg. 
Shoulder clods 


DRESSED VEAL 


Prime veal 

Good to choice veal 
Med. to Common veal 
Good to choice calves 
Med. to common calves 


DRESSED SHEEP 


Lambs, prime 
Lambs, good 
Sheep, good 
Sheep, medium 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


.Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 lbs. .26 
Pork tenderloins, fresh 

Pork tenderl 

Shoulders, city, 10@12 Ibs. “ave 

Shoulders, Western, 10@12 ibs. 

Butts, boneless, Western 


10@12 Ibs. avg. 
Hams, city, 6@10 Ibs. avg... .2 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 


®ALHAHDHHAHSN 
EESESSS 


bo tp to to 
RAG 


a85 


Pork 
Spareribs, fresh 


SMOKED MEATS. 


RO WRB. BV. cccccccccccccece seh 
_\} aaa 
Hams, 12@14 Ibs. avg.........-++.++-28% 
Picnics, B WRB. BUBecccccccccccccevcd’ 
Picnics, 8 Ibs. Pamesrronerees>ooee am 
Rollettes, 6@8 Ibs. avg.............-. 17 


8 
ES 


25% 
24% 
18 

11% 


a 


@i9 


Hams, 1 


FANCY MEATS. 


untrimmed.... 30c 
l. c. trm’d.. 42c 


$1.00 
Oc 


Fresh steer tongues, 
Fresh steer tongues, 
Sweetbreads, beef 
Sweetbreads, veal . 
Beef kidneys ... 
Mutton ee 
Livers, f 

Oxtails 

Beef hanging tenders 
Lamb fries 


a pound 
a pound 
a pound 
a pair 
a pound 
each 

a pound 
a pound 
a pound 
a pair 


Shop fat 

Breast fat 
Edible suet 
Cond. suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 o%- 1% rey 14 14-18 | up 
Prime No. 1 veals..23 2.90 3.95 
Prime No. 2 veals..21 3.70 
Buttermilk No. 1.... oven 
Buttermilk No. 2.... 
Branded Gruby 
Number 3 


1.85 
At “value 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, per lb., via express....32 
Ducks, Long Island spring 
Pigeons, per pair, via freight or express 


BUTTER. 


Creamery, extras (92 score)........... 
Creamery, firsts (88 to 89 score) 4 
Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score)....45144@46 
Creamery, lower grades 44 @45 


EGGS. 


(Mixed colors.) 
Extras, reg. pkd., dozen 
Extra firsts, storage pkd., doz. 
Firsts, storage pkd., doz. 
Checks 


@30% 
@30% 
@29 

@26% 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
32 @35 


Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 

Western, 48 to 54 lbs. 

Western, 43 to 47 lbs. 

Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to 

Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 

Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to 

Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to 

Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to 

Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to 

Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to 
Ducks— 

Long Island, prime, to fancy 
Turkeys— 

Western, dry pkd., prime to fancy.. 
Squabs— 

White, 11 lbs. to dozen, per lb 

White, 9 lbs. to dozen, per lb 
Fowls—frozen—dry pkd.—fair to good—12 

Western, 60 65 Ibs., 

Western, 55 59 Ibs., 

Western, 43 47 \bs., 

Western, 30 35 Ibs., 


-34 
33 


dozen, Ib.. 
dozen, Ib.. 
dozen, Ib.. .32 
dozen, Ib...30 
to box—prime 
dozen, 1b. ..36 
dozen, Ib. ..38 
dozen, lb...37 
dozen, Ib. ..36 
dozen, Ib. ..34 


to 
to 


@37 


@60 
@55 
to box: 
@35 
@36 
@2Be 


‘@33 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, — and Philadelphia, week ended 
9 


March 21, 
15 18 19 21 
48 48 46% 
48 47% 47 
48% 48% 47% 
49 48 48 
Wholesale prices of carlots—fresh centralized 
butter—90 score at Chicago. 
47% 48-48% 48 
Receipts of butter by cities 
Wk. to Prev. Last 
Mech. 21. week. year. 
rgd 30,581 


50,501 
— if "980 16,544 
147 


Phila. 14,981 


Total 110,222 113,661 112,607 1,817,422 1, 1,786,660 660 
Cold storage movement (Ibs.): 


Chicago 


47% 
(tubs) : 
—Since Jan. 1— 
929. 9 


46%, 46% 


Chicago. 33,226 
i 2 50,109 
Pret 


hand Same 
In Mch. one pam. Mch. Week-day 
21. 22 ~=s last year. 
. 5,525 a. 3 647,587 490,206 
22,175 44,190 1,892,750 1,949,575 
37,417 608,816 
26, 26,892 169,575 575, _ 884,986 986 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS, ~ 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 
ay a wey: wend apes 
per 100 1 eee . 


Ammonium y double bags, er 
100 Ibs. f.a.8. New York 
Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit....... 
Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia 10% 
B. P. L., f.0.b. fish factory........ 
Fish guano, pase gen ammo- 
nia, 10% B. se 
Fish scrap, rth eet 6% ammonia, 
3% A. P. A., f.0.b. fish factory....'.4.25 & & 
Soda Nitrate in bags, 100 lbs. spot.. @ 
Tankage, =" Ree ammonia, 15% F 
BRA Re WAR siscovessccuneue 4.50 & I 
Tankage, ccieaae 9@10% ammonia. +35 & 9 
Phosphates. 
Bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 bags, 
per ton 
Bone meal, 
per to 
Acid phosphate, bulk, f.o.b. 
more, per ton, 16% flat 
Potash. 
Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton.. 
Kalnit, 12.4 4% bulk, per ton 
Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton. 
Beef. 
Cracklings, 50% unground........... 
Cracklings, 60% unground 
Meat Scraps, Ground. 


475 ed 


Balti- 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS, 
aaet om 09 avg. 48 to = eae 


per 100 pcs. 
Black hoofs, per ton.. 
Striped hoofs, per ton.. ° 
White hoofs, per ton 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 Ibs., per 

100 pieces 
Horns, avg. 7% oz., and over, N 0 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. "and over, No. 28. 250.00 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 38.200.0 


a ora 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. ~ 
Receipts of live stock at New 
for week ended March 23, 1929, 
ported officially as follows: 
Cattle. Calves. 
8, 732 


Hogs. 
2,877 i 
444. 
22,257. 
14,177 25,578 8 


14,924 27,774 36 
14,477 26,976 3& 


Lincoln Farms Produ 


Corporation 
Collectors and Renderers of 


Bones FAT 


Manufacturer of Poultry F 


Office: 407 E. 3ist St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124" 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, | 


| Emil Kolin 
Calfski 


Specialists in skins of q 

consignment. Results talk!. 

mation gladly furnished. 
Office and Warehouse 
407 East 31st St., 


NEW : YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0113-0114 — 


Jersey city 

Central Union . 

New York you 
Total 

Previous . 

Two weeks ago .... 









































